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Por the New-Yorker. 
THE WEST. 
Tus West—the West—on every breeze 
Is borne an echo from the West; 
The tide of human destinies 
Is flooding to that region blest. 
What man has been, in blood and tears 
Is graved upon an iron page ; 
What man can be—ask soints and seers, 
The dreamers of a golden age. 


Yet who had dreamed so wild a dream 
As into startling truth has burst, 
Since in the young Italian’s scheme 
An unknown embryo world was nurs? 
How had each actor who bestrode 
The ancient world, a pigmy stage, 
Here boasted, though a demi-god, 
Scope boundless as Ambition’s rage. 
The spirit’s element is scope, 
ity—Eternitv ; 
Be thought as fetreriess as [lope, 
Or the sou! pines in slavery. 
And he that pines, though but a hair 
Weighs on th’ indignant spirit’s plume, 
Will nurse a dark voicano there, 
Perchance 1 nation’s fiery tomb. 
Favored beyond a!] storied realms, 
My countrymen, what lack ye yet? 
When one dark wave your country whelms, 
Can ye your freedom’s ark forget? 
By all the blood your fathers she, 
By all the tears Oppression draws, 
Proclaim, where’er sleep Freedom's dead, 
Freedom's broad charter— Freedom's laws. 
Ciacianati, Jan. 1837. L. R. 
For the New-Vorker. 
THE RHAPSODIES OF A REPOSING DUTCHMAN ; 


WHEREIN 16 GIVEN A DAY-DREAM AND SOME SHREWD &E- 
MARES OF THES AUTHOR ABOUT LevVS. 


arestrtcstetce: 

Wuicoms, in the little Butch town of P——., dwelt many 
who did lead lives of very pleasant quietude. Mine ancient 
fnends were men of august demeanor, and being unchangea- 
bie in their habits both of mind and dress! did love the se- 
rene moral dignity of their town much better than their wives 
or thew dinners. Indeed, I may assert, without show of van- 
ity either of thought or expression, that they were as easily 
disturbed as the rusty village weathercock—-which, hark ye, 
reader, since the melancholy storm of 18—, had remained 
obstinately pointing to the ‘ sweet southwest.’ What inter- 
pretation to give thie singular freak in that venerable vane, 
I cannot sav ; perhaps, as the voiceless chanticleer which 
made known by signs the taste, character and wishes of the 
inbabitants below, it thought proper to point to the gentle 
South, as whence came mild and drowsy summer winds and 
much excellent tobacco—things devoutly beloved by the 
people of all that region round about. 

At the very moment when I date this tale, an uncommon 
sullness seemed to eettle down, like fine gold dust, on all 
the leisure-loving men of that region. It was just noon.— 
From the shade where I was reclining, I could perceive, far 
in the dim, delirious distance, the moral substane of the town. 
While the overtowering elm lifted ite head into the ‘ fierce 
and far delight’ of sunshine, the good burghers below were 
luxuriating in the shadow, and endeavoring, with noiseless, 
devotional seal to diminish the quantity of ‘ Lorillard’s’ late- 
ly reeeived in that neighborhood—a piece of philanthropy, 
by the way, for which they deserve ample credit—and well 
did they succeed ; for ever and anon I could plainly perceive 
the volemes of light blue clowds that rose up into the droop- 
ing foliage. To my fanciful eye, it seemed like » drowsy 
incense offered up by the hopeless end thoughtless idolaters 
0! sleep, to delight their ever-present and ever-lenient deity. 








Occasionally, the faint cry of some renegade hawk would 
reach mine ear, ashe sailed dimly and in beautiful revolution 
far, far above the trembling heat of noonday, tasting the high 
ait which seemed to flow direct from the cool, unvisited re- 
servoirs of all ethereal purity and life. But now and then 
there would also reach mine ear a noise like the shout of 
some heat-tormented sailor upon the quiet Hudson, as he 
rowed his oyster-craft slowly into the uncomfortable, breeze- 
less, and mosquito-haunted haven of P——. 

At this saered hour, perched on high, far from the con- 
clave of the smoke-drowned wisdom of the town, I did repose 
myself upon the green and shaded turf. At intervals, a vir- 
gin zephyr that had ‘been out upon the deep at play,’ 
would come and toss my young locks oud kiss my fevered 
cheek with much affection. I likened that sweet breeze to 
the visitation of some amiable eeraph of this lower earth, who 
had touched mine own with a cheek that was cool in the de- 
lighted serenity of health, Ah me! what a pleasantness 
did come upon me as the self-same wind did sweep gently 
by ; and I, who was ever a lover of frenzy, did then dispose 
myeelf still more comfortably than before ; whereupon came 
over me the following 

DAY-DREAMS. 

Lo! as! sat in the stern of my own light eraft, in the lit- 
tle harbor of P——., a gentle wind swept by me, and I was 
borne out upon the waters of the Hudson. Calmly and beavu- 
tifally flowed his majestic tide ; the eagle from a neighbor- 
ing cliff drank in the splendor of the declining sun. The 
blue waves dashed gently indeed against my boat, as I sped 
over the current and sailed towards the still cove of the op- 
posite shore. How coolly and gratefully the shade fell down 
upon me at last, as I glided onward within the entrance of 
the inlet and beneath the trees! The ‘ blue wing’ and the 
black duck rose up from before me, and sped streaming 
slong the stillness of the water. Far beyond, among the 
thick groves, the songsters were fluttering, even the robiv 
and the sweet-voiced yellow-bird ; and as I drew nearer and 
nearer, | heard their music swelling forth upon the holy air, 
like the melodiously chanted requiem of departing sunlight. 
The placid atmosphere was filled with sounds that, to the 
ear of the dreame:, seemed gusbes of soft and inspiring har- 
mony bursting from a window suddenly opened in heaven 
Far among the lofty shades of the higher grounds, peeped 
forth the bowerie of Cornelius Suydam, the old and the afflu- 
ent. Ah me, agsin, what greater joy did come over my 
heart as I gazed upon the comfortable home thus embower- 
ed above me, and permitted a single foolish thought to enter 
my mind of the bright-eyed ‘ divinity that was stirring with- 
in.’ I refer to the amiable and love-lorn Katrina Suydam. 

To my ardent eye, as I lay ina trance upon the rush-spread 
bottom of my boat, it seemed like the very summer-residence 
of Love, where in the gala hours of noonday he wandered 
amid streams and winged his way amid woods, himself teach- 
ing them severally ‘ the strange, deep harmomies’ that might 
become solemn and beautiful accompaniments to the incense- 
giving worship of the mountam cascade. As I reached the 
shore, I dreamed that I stepped lightly forth and clambered 
up amid sweet grounds, bright alternately with Gowers, dan- 
delions, and delicate green lettuce. But ah, then when I 
again thought of the past aud recorded discomfitures of pre- 
sumptuous love, I felt too fearfully aware that I might, even 
in such a moment be standing in the deep, forecast and bro- 
ken shadow of a wrecked yet magnificent hope! Never, 
however, bat once before had my feet clambered up the 
steep. Never had I shaken, with true Dutch familiarity the 
soft and reluctant hand of the gentle Katrina. Never had I 
geen @ single love-lit blush upon her cheek, nor had I ever 
caaght from her witching end eloquent eye a glance which 
brought « sin revelation of my future triumph, even were 
I by sighe and by tears tg lay siege to a heart so mournfully 





beautiful and solitary in its still and half-uttered devotions. 
Again did I sigh. Are those indeed, thought I, what should 





—— 
be the boastings of a true Dutch lover! Deeply within me 
there was born and settled strong and almost impudent re- 
solution to make, during that very night, an attack upon that 
heart, of the nature of whose buried affections I have just 
above intimated in brief. 

A gentle knock, and I was ad.nittgd. Once seated within 
that home of many comforts, my eyes were prone to wander- 
ing. Before me the renowned and smiling Cornelius Suy- 
dem was seated in his ancient chair. Who could help vene- 
rating a man who was sole possessor of wide extended, un- 
disputed lands, full of rich fruit and pleasant forest trees, and 
who also was the worthy father of Katrina the modest, and 
—I had »lmost said—the more valnable than lands and the 
fat cattle that did roam through them! But I digress. 

In one corner sat the goddess of the place. The last gleam 
of sunlight, which still found a delight in lingering upon the 
highlands, (for many heurs were gone since [ relapsed into 
this my dream)—that last beam was resting in enviable re- 
pose upon the placid countenance ef the girl. Her transpa- 
rent check g’owed like the unembroidered yet light-diffusing 
vesture of an angel, which it were the costly purchase of im- 
mortality to kiss. Her fine eye was lighted up in the bril- 
liancy of beauty ; in the deep and enchanting blae of that 
eye, my ready fancy could easily discern the softened yet not 
melancholy ruins of those past raptures that could have been 
‘ kindled only at the ekies.’ 

Low sank the sun. The dimness of evening came upon 
the far-glimmmering waters of the Hodson. Indeed, so en- 
tranced was my soul with that vision of Katrina, that the me- 
lody of Nature was unheeded. Even the dark and groaning 
tempest, which held his ewful communion with the far and 
desolate hille of the North, and brightened them at intervals 
with the terrific presence and grandeur of his God—even 
that was disregarded by mine eye, for the west was sweet 
and warmly and clearly painted, and my thoughts were oc- 
copied. Mine ancient friend Seydam at length retired with 
his pipe to enjoy the twilight hoor, while the dreamer drew 
presumptuously near the gentle-hearted Katrina— presump- 
tuously near,’ I may repeat, for who could deem it other 
than presumption or sacrilege to approach closely to one so 
‘imperishably pure!’ But I was ripe for sacrilege, and there- 
fore proceeded in my advances, till confident of the propriety 
of clasping her own soft hand in mine. It was then that I 
felt sensible that 

‘Our dreams in their deve’ have breath, 

And tears, and tortures, and the touch of joy.’ 
When at lest I brought from ber mouth a faint promise to 
venture with me upon the cove, I even expressed my joy at 
her reluctant consent by stealing a kiss from the porcelain 
treasureinmyband. * * * 

Moonlight was on the wave. The form of the gentle maid- 
en of the bowerie was beside me, while the light craft leaped 
on its way tewards the river. There was not in all the 
‘ yomp and pride’ of evening a single play of silvery beauty 
upon the trees er upon the waters, which could have entrap 
ced a heart of feeling so effectively as the phosphorence 
beaming from che lightsome countenance of the confiding 
girl beside me. My soul yearned towards her as the thirsty 
deer pants for the water-brooks ! 
| was ever a wayward youth, and tossed about by wayward 
fortunes. Uneccountably, my craft bounded onward in a par- 
ticflar direction; whether berne by a wayward wind, or 
guided by a wayward hand, I cannot say. Soon did it grato 
upon the sand before the very door of Dominie Van Horn! 
The sweet Katrina followed me like a timid fawr as I walk- 
ed to the house. The spectacied Dominie was soon pre- 
sent, and his benevolent countenance answered by a smile 
of consent to the hasty and desperate project which I whis- 
lay on the teble of his study, worn with the kisses of those 
couples who had in times past vowed the perpetuity of their 
love upon that sacred volume. 
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“ The ceremony,” said the venerable Dominie, “ will ~| 
quickly and quietly performed.” 

“ Ay,” whispered J, “do it quietly,” and my heart beat | 
quick as I said it, Bus a glow of pride, mingled with indig- | 
naut love, burned in tae check o! Katrina, as though she had | 
but just awakened jo the knowledge o! my hurried design. 

“ One word,” said she, as I endeavored vo urge her on- 
ward, and she spoke in a voice of unnsual sweetness, “ one | 
word I would utter. Ob, whai have I seid that would war- 
rant my presence $0 soon at ihis place? If there 1s a troti | 
in those whisperings of pass.o1 wh.ch you have poured into | 


| 
| 


= 


MUSINGS. 
———— We return no more. Mrs. Hemans. 

Far, far from the spot, Friends were warm-hearted 

The Lome of my birth, In Youth's sunny time ; 
Though lowly my ‘ot But all are departed 

*T was the dearest on Earth: | 1 loved in my prime; 
I dream of the dell, | Like the storm-stricken leaf 

The stream and the shore, Borne far oa the plain, 
lefirmities tell Our anion was brief, 

1 shall visit no more: We shall meet not again. 


Ties can be broken 
And hopes fade away, 
Love's warmest token 
Is first to decay ; 


The waters stil! flow 
Wrh murmuring sound ; 
The wild Quwers grow 
In beauty around ; 





my ear, give me time to muse upon them in mv heart, and | 


discern whether they can have even the semblance of that | 


trath with which you would wish them io be gifted.” 


One kiss, however, silenced for a moment that sweet voice 


of doubt, while it called up new blushes of love. ‘Tremu- 


lously her hand was clasped in inine. 


. . | 
oa her passionate lip, althoagh in that moment | endeavored 


to persuade her that the promise liad already been silently 
given in her heart, and its record already entered in the un- 
blotted volume of the diplomatic angel on high. 

A lopd rap was heard at the dour! 
tered to gaze upon the ceremony. 
Cornelius Suydam! His experienced eye immediately de- 
tected the foolish and sinfui haste of my purpose ; his sin- 
ewy arm, never so resolutely raised but in defence of virtue, 
did fiercely seize me by the neck ! 


Another witness en- 
It was the neighborly 


Iu the heat of his anger 


he did bear me forth, and, standing upon a rock, did burl me | 


like a worthless thing into the cal-a, passionless tide of the 
river! IT awoke. It was indeed a fanciful dream. ‘The 
worthy burghers under the distant ela had departed, and the 
hawk bigh in heaven was io be seen no more. 


No vow had come up- | 


The serpentine way, Like the frail Spring dower, 





The vine cover'd o'er When crush’d in its bloom, 
{ , ; ; 
The walk ai noon-day, Its magical power 
1 shall visit no more I< hush'd in the tomb 


© whai is this life’ 

The dream of a day, 
In visions and strife 

its hours pass away ; 
Joy mingled with wo, 

A cold sien! grave, 
{Is the portion below, 

This Earth ever gave. 


Tne warm tear unbidden 
Is leaving the lid; 
Emotions so sacred 


I canna forbid, 
To see the green plain, 
The blue flowing river, 
My lov'd home agains, 


vever, no hever,. 


"T is in Heaven above, 
In Truth’s holy light, 
Around the white throne, 
Ever beaming ant bnght— 
Cycles of ages 
Onward shall roll, 
Where no tempest rages 
‘To weary the soul. 


| Remembrance will brighten 
Life’s last weary stage, 
And serve yet io lighten 
The burdens of age ; 
But visions are often 
With sorrow combined, 
| Perspective will soften 
| Bui sadden the mind. 
HENRIETTA TEMPLE.* 
We rise from the perusal of these volumes with a bigher 


opition than we had hitherto cherished of the capacities of 





o. 8. B. 








| D'Israeli. We acknowledge no error in our earlier esti- 
Reader, such is the tale. I have given it in such version | 


| mate ; but this is a far better book than either of his prece- 


— 


wor the Rew -Yorken |e passsous that endure flash like the lightning ; they scorch 


the soul, but it is warmed for ever. Miserable man whose 
| love rises by degrees upon the frigid morning of his mind ! 
' Some hours indeed of warmth and lustre may perchance fall 
| to his lot ; some moments of meridian splendor, in which he 
| pusks in what he deems eternal sunshine. But then how 
| often overcast by the clouds of care! how ofven dusked by 
| the blight of misery and misfortune! And certain as the 
| gradual rise of such affection is its gradual decline and me- 
| lancholy set. ‘l'ben, in the chill dim twilight of the soul, be 
_execrates custom, becauce he lias madly cxpected that feel- 
‘mys could be habitual that were not homogeneous, and be- 


| cavse he has been guided by ihe observauon of sense, and 


vot by the inspiration of syunpathy. 

* Aud the gluow and avail of existence, suddenly to be- 
hold a beautiiul being, and, as instantaneously, to feel an 
overwhelming conviction that with that fair form for ever our 
destiny must be eatwined ; that there is no more joy but in 
her joy, ne sorrow but when she greves ; that in her sight 
of love, in her smmle of fond oA jr i all bliss ; to 
ieel our Gaunty ambition fade away like a shrivelled gourd 
belore her visions ; to feel fame a juggle and posterity a lie ; 
and to be prepared at once, for this great object, to forfen 
and fing away all former hopes, ties, schemes, views ; 1o 
violate i her favor every duty of socrety—this m a lover, and 
this is love! Magnificent, sublime, divine sentiment! An 
tomorial dame burns in the breast of that aan who adores 
and is adored. He is en ethereal being. ‘The accidents of 
earth touch him not. Revolutions of cimpires, changes of 
creed, inutations of opinion, are to him bat the clouds and 
meteors of a stormy sky. ‘Tbe schemes and struggles of 
maokind are, in hes thinking, but the anazieties of pigmies, 

| and ihe fantastical achievemenis of apes. Nothing can sub- 
due iim. He laughs alike at loss oi fortune, loss of friends, 
loss oi character. ‘The deeds and thoughts of men are to 
him equally indifferent. He does vot mingle in their paths 
of callous bustle, or hold himself responsibie to the airy 1n- 
postures before which they bow down. He is a mariner, 

who, in the sea of life, keeps his gaze fixedly on a single 
siar,—and, if that do not shine, be lets go the rudder, aud 

glories when his barque descends into the bottomless gull. 


* Yes! i was this mighty passion that now raged ta the 





| 


as though the dreamer himself was speaking. Didsi suppose | ding. It neither offends against morality nor grossly out- | heart of Ferdinand Arne, as pale, trembling, panting, he 
for ove moment that a Dutchman und :r a tree at noonday | es probability ; and though the brilliant extravagance of | withdrew a lew paces from the overwhelming spectacle, and 


could enjoy so poetic and charming a dream! Let us con- 
template bis condition as mirroredforth in his vision of de- 
lusive thoughts. Him, who was s@ ardent in love, so ho: in 
fancy, and so lofty in aspirations, thou, observing reader, 
hast seen suddenly caught as from the very ciuamber of Hy- 
men, and cast incontinently into the ‘ cold sublimity’ of the 
Hudson. To him, Love was, albeit, as says the poet, ‘an 
unseen seraph,’ still ‘a faith whose martyrs are’ che tractured 
skull—not the vroken heart. Thov bast seen hin thrown 
forth, ‘ like a horse-shoe, hissing hot,’ into the surge among 
rocks, there to sink his glowing passions in ‘ serene decay. 
Thou canst imagine his sensations as he ‘held communion 
with a visible form of nature,’ even water, and 


; ——* on his heart 
Deeply did sink the lesson that was given, 
And shail not soon depart.’ 
Hamilton Coliege, Dec. 1836. 


Gc. 


—== 





For the New-Vorker. 
STANZAS. 

Tue sunbeams fall on the ice-fettered stream, 

And shed their calm light on the breast of the snow ; 
But the stern Winter's grasp yields not to their gleam, 

And the once dancing streamlet regains not its flow. 
So the false glare of Fame cannot soften the strife, 
Nor turn into gladness the sorrows of Life. 


The lark rises high on the pure morning aw, 
In hie wheelings of sport to hail the brigtt day ; 
But the fierce mouniain eagle with terror is there, 
And darting in fury, transfixes his prey : 
Thus Ambition may rise in its flight ne’er so high, 
But danger and peril for ever are night. 


Enveloped in clouds most resplendently bright, 

The sun sinks to rest in splendor umold ; 
But with speed of the arrow, on rushes the nig!t, 

In its thick pall of darkness the Earth to enfuld : 
Thus the prospects of Hope are alluring and high, 
When the pangs of distress are most plereing and nigh. 


On rides that proud vessel, careering so gay, 
With might and with beauty, outriding the wave ; 
On rushes the tempest and sweeps it away,— 
The sea, once its glory, now yawns as its grave: 
So the tempest of Death, with its whirlwinds and strife, 


Sweeps our hope-freighted bark frem tive ocean of Life. 
University of Vt. Jan. 1837, R. 


|| detached interest. We choose rather to cull « few rhapso- 
|| dies, which cannot fail of linding their way to the hearts of 


' nants ; at 
| style, amounting nearly to inflation, yet remains, even this is | 


| chastened, not modified ; restrained, not discarded. We 
| bave still the eathusiasm and exaggeration of the boy, but 
| tempered by the judgement and experience of the man.— 


| There is no attempted display of wisdom, worldly or other- 


wise ; no straining at the sententious ; few aphorisins. Nei- 
| ther are the characters extraordinary, stil! less absurd. We 
| tind no profound, original, or striking views of human nature 
| developed ; the characters might all be met of a sunny day in 
| Hyde Park, or even, with due allowance for the difference of 
circumstances, in Broadway. Doubtless, the picture of the 
| British aristocracy is a partial one, too rose-colored to stand 
| for a true portrait of the order; but even Prejudice will ad- 
mit that bigh birth and breeding are not absolutely incompa- 
tible with that true nobility which has no respect to the acci- 
dents of Fertune. If not a true representative of a caste, it 
may yet reflect the lineaments of individual character and of 
| aniversal humanity. 
This is not a work of genius, nor even pretminently of in- 
lliellect. It is not a mirror of this age especially—it is nei- 
ther an eulogiuim nor a satire upon the empire of fashion.— 
| [tis simply a story of the heart, but a deeply iuteresting one. 
|| Never does it flag, from the first meeting of the hero and he- 
‘| roine to the consummation ; thongh the love-scenes are in- 
l}iinnely he best. By reason of this fact, the first volame is 
| superior to the secon, which attempts a delineation of Lon- 
don society, introde«ing celebrated living characters ander 
| the thin disguise of fictitious ajpellations. But this is doubi- 





|| less calculated to give an inwnedsate and local value io the 
work. 

|| We never atiempt the folly of giving an outline sketch of 
novel, and certainly shall not in this inatance, where the 
| vlot withoos che lengnage is vot only meagre though remari:- 
J ably lucid, bat the parts absolutely incapable of separate and 





the admirers of Vivian : 
. LOVE. 

“ There is no love but love at first sight. This is the trans- 
cendeut and surpassing offspring of sheer and unpolluted sym- 
pathy. All other 1s the illegitimate result of observation, of 
reflection, of compromise, of comparison, of expediency. — 





leanei against a tree in a chaos of emotion. What had he 
| seent What ravishing visioa bad risen upon his sight '— 
| Whai did he feet! Wat wild, what delicious, what mad 

dening unpulse vow pervaded his frame! A storm seemed 
|| raging in lus soul—a mighty wind, dispelling im its course 
the sullen clouds and vapors of long years. He was, indeed, 
|| as one possessed, waving his agnated arai to heaven, and 
| stamping with hit restiess foot upon the uncongenial earth. 
| Silent ve was, indeed, for he was speeciless ; though the 
| wig drop chat quivered on his brow, and the slight foam that 
| played upon tus lp, proved tue ditticuls snampn of passion 
aver expression. But, as the wind clears the heaven, pas 
sion eventually tranquillises the soul. The tumult of his 
mind gradually swbsided ; the Hitting memories, the scudding 
thoughts, that for a moment had coursed about in such wild 
order, vanshed and inelted away, and a feeling of bnght se- 
reniiy succeeded, a sense of beauty and of joy, and of bover- 
ing and circumambient happiness.” 

. . . . . * . . 
THE DECLARATION. 

“ The vespers of the birds were faintly dying away —the 
last low of the returning kine sounded over the lea—the un 
kle of the sheep-bell was heard no more—the thin white moon 
began to gleam, and Hesperus glittered in the fading sky. — 
It was the twilight hour ! 

* Phat delicious bour that softens the heart of maa—what 
is its magic! Noi merely its beauty ; it is not more beauti- 
ful than the sun-rise. It ss is repose. Our tumultuous pas- 
sions sink with the sun; there is a fine sympathy between 
us and our world, and the silliness of Nature is responded to 
by the serenity of the soal. 

“ At this sacred lfour our hearts are pure. All woildly 
cares—all those vulgar anxieties and aspirations that at other 
seasons hover like vultures over our existence, vanish from 
the serene atmosphere of our susceptibility. A sense of 
beauty, a sentiment of love, pervade our being. But if at 
such a moment solitude is full of joy—if, even when alone, 
our native sensibility saffices to enirance us with a tranquil 
vet thrilliag bliss—how doubly sweet, how muliiplied must 
be our fine emotions, when the most delicate influence ot 
human sympathy coinbines wih the power and purity of ma- 
terial and moral nature, and completes the exquisite and ¢n- 
chanting spell! 

“Ferdinand Armine turned from the beantifal world 
around him, to gaze vpou a couutenavce eweeter than the 
summer air, solier than the gleaming moon, brighter than 
the evening star. ‘The shadowy light of purple eve fell up- 
on the still and solemn 2 Hearieta Temple. Irre- 
sistible emotion i ; softly he took her gentle 


hand, and seasvely oil inding round her waist his trembling 
arm, he vent his head, end murmured to her, ‘ Most beauti- 
ful, | love thee |’ 








* Henrietta Temple, a Love Story; by the Author of ‘Vivian 
 &e.—Motte : * Quoth Sancho, Read it out means, 
{ y delight in hearing of love-stories.’ we cate 


“ . ‘ . h r 
singie drop ia the Tolreahang harbinger of shower tha lor 
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the heavens, 00 even this slight expressic din an in- 
stant the intensity of his o’erbusthened feelings ; and warm, 
quick, and gushing, flowed the words that breathed his fer- 
vid adoration. ‘ Yes!’ he cuntinued, ‘in this fair scene, ob, 
let me turn to something fairer still. Beautiful, beloved 
Henrietta! I can repress no longer the emotions that, since 
| first bwheld you, have vanquished my existence. ‘I love 
you, I adore you ; life in your society is heaven ; without 
you I cannot live. Deem me, oh! deem me not too bold, 
sweet lady ; 1 am not worthy of you, yet lot me love! I am 
not worthy of you, but who canbe! Ah, if | dared but ven 





ture to offer you my heart—if indeed that humblest of al! 
possessions might indeed be yours—if my aduration, if my 
devotion, if 


consecration of my life to you, might in 
some degree compensate for its little von —it I might live 
even but to 

** You do not speak, my treasure ; my beloved is silent. 
Miss ‘Temple—Henrietta—admirable Henrietta, have I of- 
fended you? Am I indeed the victim of too high and 
fancies too supreme! Oh, pardon me, most beautiful, | pray 
your pardon. Is it a crime to feel, perchance too keenly, the 
sense Of beauty like to thine, dear lady! Ah, tell me I am 
forgiven ; tell me indeed you do not hate me. | will be si- 
lent—I will never speak again. Yet, let me walk with you 
Cease not to be ny companion because I have been two buld | 
Pity me, pity me, dearest, dearest Henrietta. If you but 
knew how I have euffered—if vou but knew the nights that 
brought no the days of fever, that have been mine since || 
firet we met—if you but knew how I have fed but upon one || 
sweet idea, one sacred image of absorbing life, since first I 
gazed om your transcendent form, indeed | think that you 
would pity, that you would pardon, that you might even—*— 

“* Tell me, is it my fault that you are beautiful! Ob, how 
beautiful, my wretched and exhausted seul too surely feels! 
Is it my fault those eyes are like the dawn—that thy sweet 
voice thrills my frame—and but the lightest touch of 
that light hand falls like a spell on my entranced form! Ab, 
Henrietta, be merciful, be kind !’ 

* He paused for a second, and yet she did not answer ; || 
but her cheek fell upon his shoulder, and the gentle pressure 
of her hand was more eloquent than language. That slight, 
sweet signal, was to him as the sunrise on the misty earth. — || 


Full of hope, and joy, and confidence, he took her in his 
arms, sealed her lips with a burning kiss, and vowed to 
her his eternal and almighty love ! 


* He bore her to an old stone bench placed on the terrace. || 
Still she was silent, but her hand clasped his, and her head || 
rested un his bosom, The gleaming moon now littered, || 
the hills and woods were silvered by its beam, the far 
meads were bathed with its clear, fair light. Not a single 
cload curtained the splendor of the stars. What rapturous 
soul was Ferdinand Arinine’s, as he sat that night on the old |) 
bench, on Dusie Terrace, shrouding from the rising breeze || 


—- —— 


John Jenkins was overjoyed ; indeed, his heart was so full 
of bliss, that if he had not suffered itto leak out, it certainly 
would beve rendered him most uncemfortable. He therefore 
communicated the secret of bis success to a score of his dear 
friends, under cover of the strictest injunctions of confi- 
| dence. The consequence’ was, that before three days had 

passed, half the town was aware that he was about to be- 
come the ‘ happiest fellow in the world.’ Its iety was 
pe ot eg talk ; the ladies stared at it, and gentlemen 
wondered at it, just as if nothing strange had ever takén 
| place in that line before. 
| A groomeman is a sine gua non on such occasions as that 
| Momentous one which was about to happen to Mr. Jenkins. 
| He puched on Will Landsmore, as the most suitable person 
| to ve his right hard man. Will was mach better looking 
| than Jenkins, but he had not a tithe of his wit. He was i.- 
| troduced to the bride that was to be, when just two weeks 
| Were wanting to the consuinmation of her happioess. They 
| were hoogh —_ got together— y and roman- 
; | tic, alt their aggregate years would have outnumbered 
~ — Lesy: thy lips iy ey | acentury. But love makes old age forget his crutehes, and 
OS Hage Mat ppwind to Che aby : | causes decrepitude, like some peach-trees, to resume its 
Mem’ry still brings thee from the tomb, | bloom when the sere of autumn is on its foliage. From their 
Lovely as in thy childhood’s bloom. | conversation, you would not have supposed them capable of 
Too early gone, we mourn thee not, their wisdom and experience—it was so light, #0 joyous, and 

For thou hast found the wanderer’s home “— of promised happiness. ; 

ive chen buds nee tho enatenr's int, ill was quite charmed with the romance of Miss Rose- 
: may, and she sighed as she counted over his thousand per- 

Or felt the changes of Life’s down : sonal fascinations. The unsuspecting Jenkins never dreai- 
Farewell—to us the hope is given ed of any mistake, until there was trouble in the wigwam.— 
Landsmore, who was somewhat famous for his tricks, had 
very slyly been passing off some of his trickery on his friend 
Jenkins. The lady and himself, who made a majority of the 
triad, concluded that the happiness of all three would be 
much enhanced by a new arra nt; and Mr. Jenkins 
bachelor—a lawyer, and a very clever fellow. Some men || was informed, by a note from his frend Will, that a new dis- 
are gray-haired with wisdom, some grow gray-headed in the || tribution of offices had been agreed on, and that he, Mr. 
service of the state, but Mr. Jenkins was gray because of || John Jenkins, had been appointed groomsman, instead of 
over-much thought. He worshipped the sex with au intense | gtoom, for the approaching nuptials. An old bachelor can 
devotion, and had thought about matrimony in the abstract, | siand almost any thing in the shape of disappointment ; but 


For the New-Yorker. 
MY SISTER. 
BY SEWALL 8. CUTTING. 
T could not kiss her dying cheek, 
Nor wipe the death-damp from her brow, 
When, like the lily, spotless, meek, 
By early frost or siorm laid low,— 
She fell—and Earth's cold bosom hid 
fler young form, to destruction wed. 
Oh, it had soothed a brother’s grief, 
When life was waning to its close, 
Fondly to clasp the withering leaf, 
And lull thee to thy long repose : 
I knew not of thy mortal strife 
Till all was over—death was life. 


Beauty had pressed thy tinted cheek,— 
And Meekness dwelt within thine eye,— 





—s From the f Knickerbocker for February. 
JOHN JENKINS. 
Joun Jenkins was near forty, and consequently an old 














| until the auburn shades of his hair gradually faded into the || this proposition, so unexpected, too, was utterly insufferable. 
| hue of twilight. 


Every brown study increased the very re- Mr. Jenkins did not rave like a madman, but satdown coo!- 
spectable imwority of silvery streaks, and by the time he had || ly, like a philosopher, to determine on the course besi to be 
attained the cumplement of five-and-thirty years, the auburn || pursued in this emergency. His mind was soon made up, 
bairs were ovtnumbered on a division, and grey was the hair || and, grasping his cane, he proceeded in quest of bis rival.— 
apparent to the crown. Every one knows how unfortunace || He found him with the lady who was at the botvom of this 
is the predicament of a gentleman who jiuds himself gray- | nefarious business. A very awkward scene ensued. Jen- 
headed and unmarried. He 1s shy and suspicious of the || kins demanded of Landsinore an explanat on of the note 





gitls ; and they have so much veneration for his age that no | His firmness startled 
room is left m their minds for the idea of love. i 

Mr. Jenkins had signalized himself by gellant- | 
ries. When quite a youth, he hed the misfortune to get that | 





crotchet in his head which bas played the mischief with the 
happiness of many a fine fellow ; that is, he fancied that || 


which he threw down before him. 
Will, who cowered under his indignant glance. Turning to 
the lady, he questioned her as to the truth of the contents of 
the note on the floor, which he knocked toward her wiih his 
cane. She professed ignorance of the engagement be- 
tween Mr. Jenkins and herself—laughed at the very prepos- 


the trembling form of Henrietta ‘Temple !” | Mrs. Jeukins that was to be, would be in all respects just || terous idea that had taken possession of his brain—and told 


. . . . * . . . 
THE FEMALE HAND. 

“Tt was a beautiful hand that was extended to him. A 
beautifal hand is an excellent thing in woman ; it is a charm 
that never palls ; and, better than all, it is a means of fasci- 
nation that never disappears. Women carry a beautiful hand | 
with them to the grave, when a beautiful face has long ago 





| such as Mrs. Jenkins should be—that ts, a specimen of a per- 


him it was a delusion of the most silly character, and one of 









ject woman, with « wach of heaven im her composition. — || which # gentleman of his years should be ashamed. He 
This crotchet had sv retined his perceptions of what was tru- | preserved bis temper; he told her she was es false as her 
ly lovery, that he had grown to be most outrageously parti- || front wooth, and iutmated to Mr. Landsmore something about 
cular ; m other words, he had lost the faculty of discrimina- || * satisfaction,’ which that gentleman did not fully understand 
ung qualities which were genuine and good. At length, he || A challenge was seut irom Jenkins, and Will's courage 
concluded that there was but one perfect woman on earth— | was on a tour te the virtues when it asrived. He called 








vanished, or ceased to enchant. The ex of the hand, 
too, is inexhaustible ; and when the eyes we may have wor- 


shipped no flash or sparkle, the ringlets with which ! 
we may have played are covered with a cap, or, worse, a tur- | 
ban, and the ical presence which in our sunnets has | 





reminded us so oft of antelopes and wild gazelles, has all. 
all vanished ; the hand—the immortal hand, defying alike 
time and care, still vanquishes and still trivmphs,—and 





our enamored and adoring youth '" 
. . . . 


DEBT. 
Ferdinand Armine had passed the Rubicon. He was, 
indebt. If but knew the fatal misery that they are 


entailing on ves the moment they accept a pecuniary 

credit to which they are not entitled, how they would start in 
their career! how pale they would turn! how they would 
tremble, and clasp their hands in agony at the precipice on 
which they are disporting! Debt is the prolific mother of 
folly and of crime; it taints the course of life in all its 
streams. Hence so many unhappy marriages, so many pros- 
tituted pens, and venal politicians Jt hath a «mall beyin- 
ning, but a giant’s growth and strength. When we make 
the monster, we make our master, who hawns os at all 
hours, and shakes his whip of scorpions for ever in our sight 

The slave hath no overseer so severe. Faustus, when he 
signed the bond with blood, did not secure a doom more ter- 
tific.” 


en Mooenw'Gaerx Patace.—A a paper _—- 
King Othe is building « palace at Athens, ona 
oe one thousand workmen 





jand that the dictate of destiny to hun was to find her out. — 


that her being was mysteriously approximating to his own, || a council of war of three friends, who iold him there was 
no alternative, and he must fight. He turned pale, and 


He forthwith commenced the search; but to his horror he || gasped at this announcement, wished he bad not inter- 












| sun and every other luminary that twinkles in the universe is | 


. * . . || on his cheek ; and at thirty he would have passed for twen- I 


foand that every ove of his female acquaintance was deform- 
ed by some imperfections, and a blemish was his uuer ab- 
horrence. It is very silly in a man to suppose that while the 


spotted, there should be one * bright particular star’ in the | 





| The ardency of Mr. Jenkins’ passion kept the hue fresh | 
ty-five, but for some few impudent scaliering gray hairs, | 
which were everlastingly sticking themselves up, as if there | 
were nothing in the person of their owner worthy of being I 
looked at but themselves. 

A lady at length loomed splendicly before the yision of } 
Mr. Jenkins, and he concluded the period of his probation | 
was over. He looked at Miss Rosemay,again and again, un- I 
ul he was satisfied that she was the, heaven-sent messenger || 
of love to his heart. Now then ihe dream that had followed 





nim for years was to be veritied ; for be had met the pret- | 
tiest, loveliest, and eaquisitest being, who had ever been re- 
flected ow the retina of a lover's eve—one who was ouly kept 
out of heaven because of the jealousy she would have occa 

aioned among the angels. Against this lady, he commenced 
a regular sicge. He storied her breast-works with a whole 
battery of sighs, moonbeams, and smiles ; he opened a briak 
cannonade of sonnets and albums, notes and gig-ridee, until 
the enemy of his op po being unable to stand the fire 
longer, held owt a flag of truce from the besieged citadel, in 
the of a celestial smile. A treaty was entered into, 





is 
enormous veal; and, wor 


Ne Yn eet it, the a oe com- 
three tw about 
on mallliogs of dveuhene--four hundred end eight thousand 


i 


the leading stipulation of which was, that the lady should be 
& prisoner at the discretion of the besieger for ever, after two 


| As these 


ferred in the matter, and returned an acceptance of the 
challenge. 
On the next morning, at sunrise, ‘he meriing was to 
e place. Landsmore took a courage-stiffener in the 
evening, and started off to see his sweet-heart. She en- 


small, soft and fair, by an airy attitude, a gentle pressure, OF || dooths of space, dwelling apart, winch 1s an exception w ith- || couraged him—told him to die game, if needs be—and said 


a new ring, renews with untiring grace the spell that bound | ou: spot or blemish. 


Jenkins deserved killing, for the left-handed compliment he 
had uuered against her smile. He kissed her at parting. 
and wenthome. He could chink of nothing but pisiols, and 
bullets, and blood, and the grave. ‘ Oh ihese duels,” 
thought he, “ are horrible things! In the first place, one is 
tortured to death with the most frightful presentiments ; 
his watch stops, and the candle goes oui: secondly, you 


|| must be shot to death with ugly bnilets, and have surgeons 


sticking their abominable lanceis in your ienderest parts ; 


|| aud thirdly, you must go to * that undiscovered country.’ 


jast when you do not wish to go, and in a manner noi at 
all propitious to a happy reception when you get there.” 
thoughts crowded his mind, Landsmore had a 
great notion to run away; but where io hide his shame 


| and his grief, was more than his confused bit of brain 


could determine. 

The morning arrived, and so did Landsmore’s second, 
who told him, with great nonchalance, that the hour was 
come, Will would have suffered the amputation of his 
much-loved leg, if that would have satisiied his friend. 
He pleaded sickness, and told bis second that he was too 
ill, and he feared the fog would give him the ague. He 
was assured, that in all probability a shot or two would 
cure him of the ague, with a slight muendo about the anti- 
aguish warmth of certain lower regions. His friend at 

forced him into the gig, and drove off rapidly. 





months, im futuro, had thrown their drops into the swelling 
ocean of past ages. 





7?” asked Lan 


“Ie Jenkins much of a dsmore, while 
his teeth chattered like the window of a 
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—E ; 
“ Tolerably good, Sir,” said the second, lightly. “ He ») principal problem was reduced to a mere juggler's trick. 


is a dead shot five out of six umes, at a target on a barn 
door.” 


* My principles are opposed to this kind of proceeding. || at will. 


L: is unchristian and barbarous,” said Lundsmore. 


i 
“ Carse your scruples !—here, take adram, my dear fel { 


low, and silence them,” said we cold-blooded second, 
laughing, and extending a pocket-ilisk. vas 
Landsmore emptied ue contents, as they came in sigh 


laughing, as it the affair was the merest sport in the world. 


presented to the antagonists. 

« Mr. Jenkins,” said Lundsmore, “ Lacknowledge——” 

“No quarters to teachery !” interrupted Jenkins. 
“ Come, take it like a man, Sir.” 

Landsmore was confounded ; all hope passed from him; 
the word ‘ fire!’ was given, and he pulted the trigger. He 
raised his head; the muzzic oi his antagonst’s weapon 
was looking rourder im tis eye. He flinehed—who could 
help it?) Again he looked: the frighttal pistol was still 
pointedathim. Jenkins stepped toward him, and told him 
torun, or die. Forgetiul of his jonor, Landsmore obey ed 
the instinct of self-preservation, avd staried. Jenkins fol- 
lowed, and discharged his p'sto! in the immediite viemity 
of Landsmore’s ear. OF went h.s hat, and dewn went 
his body. There was one shudder of feartatly wild feel- 
ing, and his senses were sealed in forgetininess—but not | 
exactly in death. 

Landsmere soon revived, smelt a rat, and felt the full 
efficacy of the joke to which he had been the vietim. He 
left the field of honor, covered with dirt and shame, in- 
stead of immortal glory. 

The affair was told with considerable embellishment 
about town. The lady was blamed, Jenkins was applaud- 
ed, and Landsmore ws laughed at, most unmercitully. 
To add to bis misfortane, the lady would have nothing to 
do with one at whom the boys in the street poked their 
fun. Poor fellow! He was ostracived by public opinion. 
and lefi the place in disgust. wishing that his right arm 
had been perforated, for then he would not have been the | 
victim of a duel, in which nothing but powder and smoke 
were used. 

Mr. Jenkins forthwith became very popular: he was 
smiled on by the ladies, who in consideration of his gal- 
Jantry, did not laugh at him, though his hair was as frisky, 
and as far from being black, as a ~quirrel’s tail. s. 





Tue Actomaton Cress Praver.—Tue Mystery Un- 
RAVELLED.—This Automaton was invenied and first ex- 
hibited at Presburgh by Baron Kempelen, in 1770. The 
mystery remained a long time impenetratle. Master of | 
its secret, the automaton visited the capitals of Germany | 
and France ; every where it was received with extreme! 
curiosity, and often excited transports of surprise aud 
admiration. Arriving in Paris m 1725, wis star became 
dim before the celebrated players of the Regent Cotfee 
House. But one can without shame acknowledge them- 
selves conquered by the Philidors, and the Legals, and 
yet have a brilliant careerto run. Ontts returnto Berlin, 
the automaton challenged all the Lords of the Court oi 
the great Frederick, and was even admitted to the honor 
ef playing with the Prince, a great amatear of chess. In 
a moment of enthnsiasm, Prederic, at a great expense, 
becaine master of the machine and its secret; a minure 
account developed to him ail the mysteries of this innocent 
magic. From thattime the delusion vanished ; the autom- 
aton, dethroned, disdained, covered with dust. was exiled 
to an obscure apartment of the palace, where it remained 
nearly thirty years, hidden and forgotten. It owes its 
resurrection, in part, to the presence of Napoiceon at Ber- 
lin. It was taken from tts obscurity, recoveréd its former || 
splendor, and proud of having triawphed over the con- 

ueror of Austertitz, it agai commeneed its travels. 
onden and Paris received it with renewed plewsure. 
We will pass rapidly over sume years of the adventuron- 
life of onr hero. Accompanied by an exhibitor, edneated 
in the school of Mr. Keupelen, and always wondertall; 
aided by his directing power, without which it could no 
move a step, the antomaton sought evcerly every occasion 
to distinguish itself, and never qu. tied ‘he battle field with- 
ont bemyg able to say, with Ca<ar—Vem, vidi, viet. At 
length, preceded by an auprecedented reputation, it ar 
rived al the court of Bavaria, There the astonishment 
and enthusiasm which its play never failed to excite, wer 
renewed. So great was the bapression it made, thar | 
Prince Engene could not resist the temptation of beecm | 
ing possessor of this chef dceavre, aud tu be mitiated im |! 
the occult science which performed so many wonders | 
This wish was gratified; and the price of his mtiation | 
wis fixed at 30,000 frances. The tune was now at band | 
when the veil was to be raixed, when he was to know this | 
invisible genius—this superior intelligence which ruled | 
the chess-board. He was left alone with the extibitor, |! 
who, tor the whole explanation. opened both doors of the | 
machine at once; the wheels had disappeared—a man—s | 
true chess player occupied their place. He was seated | 
upon a low cricket, with rollers, and seemed very ill at 

ease. We can judge what, at this sight, was the disen. | 
chantment of the new purchaser, ‘I'he solution of the 





of the fatal ground. Jenkins and second were ne. || side, with his head down and his hands before him ; he 


The ground, wo paces, was measured off, and the pistols | 


| friends, in playing the part of exhibitor. 


|| separated hunself with regret from his beloved pupil, asked 


aE: 


‘These levers, these cog wheels, this cylinder, were but 
thin paper cattings, placed on partitions, and removed 


Whilst the examination of the interior mechanism took 
place, as the doors only opened one after another, the 
player was concealed in the back of the axtomaton, his 
| limbs folded under him, sometimes leaning to the opposite 


ihets by turns hid himself as the doors opened alternately. 
One or two repetitions were sufficient to habituate him to 





| 


last, to pull the cord, that the automaton might give utter: | 
ance to the word check. ‘The player is lighted in his box |) 
| by a taper, and has before bim a chess-board, on which | 
ti) the squares are numbered; another chess-board, like- || 
wise numbered, is placed in the ceiling above his head, |) 
and forms the reverse of that upon which the automaton |) 
plays. ‘The pieces, strongly magnetised at their base, by || 
theu mastiin open some litte traps adapted to each || 
square of this back board. ‘The player, attentive to the |) 
rise and fall of these traps, knows we the move 

played by lus adversary; he immediately repeats this || 
move upon his own chess-board, plays his own move, and | 
canses it afterwards to be done by the automaton. ‘The | 
ing*rions means invented to establish a connection be- 


| tweenthe exterior and imterior of the machine, alone fixed | 


the attention of the prince. Perhaps he found he had paut | 
too dear for the secret. He said nothing, and even | 
vmused himself a while, in the presence of some intimate || 

Bat thathe might | 
enjoy his knowledge fora length of ume, it was necessary \ 
that a skilful player should be employed, which would | 
have soon opened all eyes, and given akey to the emgma. | 
The prince found himself reduced to this aternatve : | 
euher to employ this skilful player, or again to condemn j}) 
the automaton to obscurity. He was uncertain what part | 


; . | 
to take, when Mr. Maelzel, that skilful mechani«t, who 


the favor to continue the exlubition of its brilliant talents, 

engaging vo pay the interest of the sum disbursed. The | 
proposition was accepted, and Mr. Maelzel lett Bavaria, | 
and exhibited the automaton with great success. He was | 
received in France and England like an old acquaintance, | 
of whom we just retain a recollection; it seemed to have | 
renewed its youth; although the reign of sorcerers had 

passed away, it still possessed the power to fascinate the 

eye. In more simple language, it always astonished by 

the ingenuity of its machinery, and the skiil of its concealed | 
player. ‘T'o one or two celebrated players wos confided | 
the internal direction of the automaton. Mr. B., in Paris. 

and Mr. L., ia London, made it trinmph, without d:tfi-| 
culty, over all who presented themselves for combat; ' 
when Mr. Maelzel formed the plan of working on the | 
erriosity of several cities in England, Scotland and Hol-), 
land, where the automaton had never been. ‘To accom- 
plish this design, it was necessary to have the assistance | 
of a travelling companion, whe had a superior knowledge 
of chess; he proposed this plan to Mr. M., a very amiable 

and lively man, who consented to accompany him, and | 
became his associate in the benefits of the enterprise. The | 
most complete success signalised the course of our trav- | 
ellers. Wherever they pitched their tents, spectators || 
gathered in crowds to witness the combat. The automa- i 
ton, like a cuevalier in a tournament, offered to his antag. | 
onist the advantages of arms and ground; that is to say, i |) 
the langnage of chess, the pawn and first move, notwith- || 
standing which he was always successful. 


The speculation was profitable ; a perfect harmony exist i 


|ed between the associates, whose accounts were regularly | 


settled with scrupulous exactness. After a while, however, || 


Mr “oeelzel owed the player a large sum, of which, under |) 


wee tnd trom mvonth to mouth, 
sud Mr. Maelzel reio-:«! +e settle the account, when M 
teund an infallible meu: .to decode t. The automaton war 
then in Amsterdam; the Kuve of Holland kad early in the 





Mr. Maelzel ran 


to annoonce this news to his associate. They breaktasted 
gaily together; Mr. Maelzel hastened to make the necessary 
preparations to rece:we the King. The assembly were w 
weet at half pert twelve. Twelve struck, and the player who | 
should have boenw the machine i not vet at hus post. Mr 

Maelzel, ont of patience, went to iquire the canse of the de- || 


and trewnhling as with an argue fit! 
** What do I see! 
“TIT hove a fever.” 
“ What is that you say? 
since.” s 
* Yes, it is a thander-stroke.” 
“ The King will come.” 
“* He will go away again.” 
“* What shall ! say to him 1” 
“ That the automaton has a fever.” 
“ A truce to your jokes.” 








“Tt is no laughing matter.” 

“ The receipts were never better.” 

** Return the money.” 

“| pray you get up.” 

“ Tmpossible.” 

* | wili go call a physician.” 

“ Useless.” 

** Is there no means of preventing this fever!" 

“ Yes, one only : it is to pay me the 1,500 francs you owe 
me ” 





4 for | 
thd exercise, and to teach him first to turn the erank for || 
| direcung the arm of the automaton, then to put in motion | 
jthe elasuc spring which was to move the fingers; aud |) 


| cogn.:. 

| emall but beanuful stream passing through the village, 

| || called ‘ Owl Creek.’ 
morning ergayed a fourth part of the hall, and paid for it a}, — reek 

| sam in florins equivalent to 3,000 france. 


funde—*“ no funds on 
W het os the matter?” you 
well executed counterfeit notes 
You were well enongh an hour || prefer them to this trash.” This was & 
tobe submitted to. hing 
py.” “Hold! 1 may have made some mistake ; am 

m cappesing f in the office of the ‘Owl Creek 

“ es, sir. 


“ Well, be it so this evening.” 

“No, no—this moment.” 

Mr. Maelzel, seeing vo other alternative, went for the mo- 
ney. The cure was wonderful ; the automaton never played 
better. The King did not play, only he advised his minister 
of war, who played for him. The coalition were beaten ; but 
the deteat was laid entirely to the account of the responsible 
minister. 

The expedition of our travellers had scarcely terminated, 
when Mr. Maelzel engaged a player to go with him to Ame- 
rica. A young man, a native of Mulhousen, a pupil of the 
best players in the Regent Cotfee-House, was this time cho- 
sen for confidant. ‘The exhibitor taught him the art of con- 
cealing hunself, and, above all, not to make the least noise 
which would excite suspicion ; and finished his instraevons 
with these words: “If you should hear fire cried, don’t 
more—! will come to your aid.” 

The following anecdote, it is said, determined Mr. Maelzel 
to give this advice to those be initiated : In some of his ear- 
iyptravels, he wes at a German city, where was a celebrated 
juggler, a pupil of the Conns and Pinetts, giving exhibitions. 
I'he automaton soon eclipsed the juggler, who, piqued and 
jealous, went to see his rnval, guessed the secret, and, sided 
by a confederate, all of a sudden cried * fue.” We can judge 
of the alarm of the spectators; the automaton, in his Inght, 
pushed his adversary over, and, rolling and turning himeelf 
about, seemed to have become crazy, Fortunately, Mr. 
Maelzel had presence of mind enough to push the machine 
behind a curtain, when it soon became calm. The trick of 
the juggler was soon discovered, but did him no good. Hie 
rival still bore away the palm. 

The antomaton has spent many years in North America ; 
he has visited successively the principal cities of the United 
States and Canada; he is now exercising his talents in 5S. 
America. Le Garde National. 





HYMN AT SEA. 
Ovr bark is moving o’er the mighty deep, 
While caim the waves upon its surface sleep, 
The sun ie swking to his briny rest, 
Dying with raby tue the waters’ brenet. 
Gou of the wide aud ever-living occan ! 
List to the warm heart’s hymn of deep devotion 


Whom shall we praise but Thee ? the sea is thine ; 
And tough we toss upon the foammyg brine— 
Which rises bizh around like scattered dust, 
Thou art our refuge, and in Thee we trust. 

For Thou canst smooth the ocean path before us, 

And bid the rainbow—Love's own arch—bend o'er us. 


Whom shall we fear but Thee? the winds are thine, 
Curling the sea in a loug silver line, 
Or dashing high o’er the devoted deck, 
Or howling wildly round the vessel's wreck ; 
O’er the wilu waters then Thy epirit moving, 
Bids them be atili—the angry waves reproving. 


On! let the waves heave on !—alone with Thee, 
Our bark 1s bounding o’er the solemn sca, 
Whom shall we truet besive 7 Thou dost not sleep, 
Thy watchful love is with us on the deep ; 
Guiding us safely o'er the billows’ motion, 
Though dark ovr pathway on the midnight ocean. 
Universalist and Reporitury M. A.D. 





Sicnat. Revexcr.—From 1814 to 1818, during the 


reieats, he delayed the payment from week to | ee vania in the ‘great Wes,’ when every village and 


A year thus passed away, | mex 


sasted its (iftle monster, one of these public accom: 
8 sprung up in Mount Vernon, Ohw, ander the 
an of ‘Owl Creek Bank,’ taking its name from a 


The affairs of the bank went on swimmingly for a short 


| time, but a short time only—tike all the neighboring in- 
|| stitutions of money representation, it was declared ineol 

|| vent. 
| to light, a mysterious looking person, wrapped up to his 
| eyes im a cloak, presented himself at the counter of the 
| bank, tendering some of their bills, demanding in a sen- 


‘ay. What is los astonshmernt to find Mr. M—— in bed, | perv onthe a a in gold and silver. 
i 


A tnorning or twy alter thisimportant fact had come 


He was 
either—he then demanded Eastern 
the brief reply. ‘‘ Can 
give me tolerably 
1 would 






,"" says the mysterious 









‘Out of the bank, you insu 


Bank! " “ZT have then my for the 
loss of my money—I have just shot rome —_ 
throwing on the counter from ander his cloak a large hoot- 


ing LOw. 





a 
Fight 
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—_—___ 
From the New-York Mirror. 


THE WRECK OF THE MEXICO, 
BY sais MELLEN. 


Tue sun went down in terror, and great clouds 
Banner’d his setting, as of some stern king 

A heat tLe pathway to his res ! 

And over the vast gathering there rose 

A faint and lurid glory. On the sea 

The red light waver'd, as of some far fre 
Flash’d from a kindred world. The pale stars 
Fell back within the dim veil of the aa 

As though affrighted at the mustering storm! 


i. 
A ship was on the waters—her white sails 
Flinging like pinions to the loitering winde— 
Her reund-tops mingling with the bending clouds, 
And her mast reeling on the murky sky. 
Oft the dull canvass fell unnerved away, 
And the low breeze came mu:tering through the shrouds, 
Whose cordage oft had shriek’d amid the storm ! 
She seem'd sme dream-ship on a dreamy sea, 
Where life was noi—or hope was sowed to tear! 


Tu. 

Agsin—she seem'd a creature form'd of life— 
And like some thing endow'’d win royal y, 
She walk'd the waters, Macly trom ihe side 
Leap’d the whie billows—and her rended sail 
Stream'd to the serried night like the dark huir 
Of those that trode the flashing deck in crowds. 
But they were silent—save where volumed eye 
Told the deep tale, and ask'd it, as no tongue 
Can tell or pray on earth —with eloquence 

t takes the spirit captive—and with voice 
That has no fellow with the tones of man. 


iv. 
’T was night that could be feli—of black eclipse! 
And the storm-spirit shriek'd as ke went by 
Upon the steeds of darkness. There was joy, 
Like that which demons gather as they guze 
On ruin, as he lisven'd to the cry 
Of mingled helplessness and power, that broke 
From pallid and curl’d lips, He saw his prey 
Quiv' ring, as 'neath the falcon does the bird 
Perch'd on the passing cloud! 


v. 

There, as they boom’d, 
A sickly light gleam’d from the stage’ring mas— 
The night-watch lantern—and ut told a tale 
No signal can respond t»—through *he storm ! 
She trampled those great warers—ut no hand 
‘Was at thar heim—no spirit there to say 
Go! and she goeth, through the roaring wasie, 
from reeking tropic to the flashing pole! 


== 


> 


L 
She struck !—a shel! flung from a giant's hand— 
And the mad sea career’ along hor decks, 


tion ballin the rotunda. She was chaperoned by her aunt. || 
a lady with whom I was slightly ro me ng I would 
fain indulge myself in a description of ber charming face 
and person, but { kuow that when finished, [ should tru 
from @ cou,monplace catalogue of eyes, bair, height, and 
shape, which might delineate fifty other women as well, || 
but which would not convey the slightest imsge of the 
picture iv my heart. Words cau no more describe the va- 
rying shapes aud shades of beauty than they can explain 
to one born biind héw “ star diftereth from star in giory.” 
Alas! it had been well for poor Lily Montgomery if her | 
mild and modest beauty had never met my gaze er won | 
my heart. On that, the very first evening of our meeting, | 
I devoted myself to her worship. Worship I muy cail 11, 
for iy love soon became a wild and passionate idolatry, 
and as such I doubt not it was punished. IL resolved, wiih 
all the vehemence natural to me, that she, and none other, 
should be my wife. 1 neither knew nor cared what were 
her rank, circumstances, education, or who her relatives. 
I saw that goodness and loveliness were legibie in every 
lineament, and these were ail I valued. ‘here was, in- 
ded, one cousideration that made me pause and tremble : 
this was the fear that the pearl of price, her virgin heart, 
might be already bartered. Her tender age, however, | 
(she was scarce seventeen,) and the blushing bashfuluess | 
of her general manuver, re-assured tne; for | have always 


|| rewarked, that women whose affections have set up their 
|| rest in some chosen haven, regard all other men with an || 


ubstracted indifference equally remote from timidity and 
buldness. My almost extravagant homage could not es- 
cape the charming Lily's observation. | danced with none | 
but her. 
gazed my soul away; and wheu she sat | hovered near, 
ike anattendant spirit. ‘I'he gay and numerous company 
fitted before me like a galiery of moving pietures, bu 
ny eye still sought the one pure, fair face, that alone seem- 
to me to bear the impress of the “‘ hand divine.” 

The cheerful, kocial intercourse maintained in this plea- 
sant city between young people, facilitates a gentienan’s 
introduction to any young lady whom he may admire. 
By the exercise of a little ingenuity, | became a guest 
and frequent visitur at Mr. Montgomery's, a prosperous 
silk mercer in Dame Street. This man whom, were | 


of which my soul is capable, was upright in his dealings, | 
but of a gloomy, tyrauaical tewper, and an inflexibiiny | 
of will which had never been known wo yield. His stern 
features never soflened, except when gazing on his cliid, | 
whom it was his pride to adorn with « maguificeuce thai, | 


above her rank. 
Mrs. Montgomery was a kind, quiet woman, the mere 
echo of ber arbitrary husband. 





Drowoing m botling foam the smother'd prayer, 

Or in some gurgling gulf the quick farewe!!! 

Down went the groaning mast into the deep— 

Aud parted the dark cable like a thread. 

Tren from beneath as pressed the pallid crowd 

Asking for hope, where yet the element 

Had lett a purpimg 19 te uverauce, 
Forth from the ehiv’ring bulwark a trea! bark 
Shot to the weltering shore, with ite white crew 
S..tf in their gath’rimg panoply of ice! 
vu. 
The rest was darkness, ‘l'here was no retura 
To that black home of sorrow. But a vorce 
Rove througn that night that tempests could not quail! 
A voice that reac the mountain aad the glen, 
Though leaping from che valleys of the seu. 
Trey were the shrieks of a great company » 
Dying amid the eturm !—and as the morn 
Rose on the world, they sunk mv the deep — 
The caves of silence! 
EEE 
* From the Metropolitan for December. 
UNCLE GERORGE’S STORY. 
Dh, Waly, Waly. gu love be bonny, 
A littie while when it is new, 
But when its auid, it waaeth cauld, 
And fades awa’ |e morning dew. 

Exrariesce, though the most valuable, ix the most de- 
pised product of human labor. Our frends and neiwhbors 
off: us theirs gratia, ough they have themselves suffered 
long 18 tts acquisition ; butive willaccept ol none thatis not 
the purchase of our own tol and wears. Sull t ws not 
Wholly useless to record thuse tusiances where the hagan 
passions and faults, not fate, have wroaght out human 
misery. In thie belief, | will recall sorrows which ume 
has suNtened, without vbliieraling any, even the wingtest 
trace. 

I will not commence the confession of my errors by im- 
puting any share of them to my beloved mother, who 
trove, with too feeble and too foud a haud, to check that, 
Napetue-ity of temper, which bas been the main cause ol 
every su ond sorrow of my hie, ‘There is lutie in my ex- 
wielwe to t, except that period of it im which L act- 
ed as the evil iaoatens far dearer and wore worthy 
= myself, ‘To this period, therefore, A shall luit my 

wtails, 

1 met Mise Moutgomery, for the first time, at @ subscri, + 








lim; and it seemed to me that he gloried in the adulation 





places of aumuseweot. He never weut himself, bat he 
ioved that Lily’* beauty and rich apparel should be seen 
and admired. He seldom discouraged any tolerably eii- 
gible admirer. ‘The possibility of his daughter's disposing | 
of her heart without bis sauction, uever even occurred to 


which so many fine youag men paid him for the sake oi 
his fair child. lad not my heart been surprised by jove 


with a mercer’s daughter. 
of merchants, and had a long struggle between false dig 
nity and necessity, before | coald prevail on myseif even 
to cuter that class) My family was as honest, and almost 
as poor, as that of a Spanish hidalgo; but as [ was begin- 


Irish geutry. Such potty distinctions are always lost in 
love's republic, 
| ter, she was the queen of wy fate, the mistress of my hap- 
| piness, aud the slightest symptom of even her iudilerence 
would have been more ternbie to we Uae the heaviest 
| seutence of any earthly Wibanal. ‘The demonstrations o! 
my sincere and lively passion were in Ume repaid by a 
ivep, bat silent atiaclynent on ber part. Lt seemed in- 
pussible for ber to give ber feelings votce, and it was uot 
till grief nud destsvyed Uondity that passion found a lnn- 


guage. 





sition, which confined me for a week. — 
nad every day seut her servant to inquire for me, and this 
poltien: « I fondly imputed to Lily's solictude. 


| by an inquiry into the amount of my capital. 


When she danced with another, | stood by and || 


’ 


vot a Christian, i should hate with ail the bitter fervor |! 


im any place but Dublin, would have been cousidered i 


By his command she an- | 
derweut the fatigue of accompanying his daughter to | 


while pride was asleep, [| should have scorned au ailiance | 
I ranked iu the higher class | 


ning to prosper in business, L was gradually shaking off | 
|| that silly disitke of trade which is too prevalent au_ong the 


Lily was uot to me the mercer’s daugh- i] 


When I spobe of applying to her father, she anx- | 
ously iunplored me w defer vt, as 1 wow believe from a) 
fear of my tulure, and a desive of watehing a favorable | 
opportunity, bur. as | then feared, from was ering ailec- | 
ou. 


1 had been seized with a sbarp and dangerous indispo- | 
Mrs. Montgowery | 


impatient || 


happiness—alas! it was almost the end of it; first doubts, 
then fears, and lastly, a wretched, wretched, certainty 
succeeded. That very day 1 laid my proposals before 
Mr. Montgomery. fle stopped my professions of regard 
I thooght 
this but reasonable, and made a candid statement of my 
circmstances and prospects. The latter were better than 
the former, but neither had muth attraction for cupidity. 
Mr. Montgomery's manner was cold and unsatisfying: 
he did not accept, but neithe® did he reject my suit. He 
spoke of me, though, to my face, in the depreciating style 
of « bargain-maker. I had embarked in some brilliant, 
but hazirdous speculations, the fate of which a year would 
determine. Ou their success his-consent to my mar- 
riage with his daughter was to depend. Meantime I was 
permitted to visit as usual. Only conceive the craelty of 
suffering his daughter to become attached ander such cir- 
camstances. But I verily believe it was only a pretence, 
for | had not been so blamably absurd as to risk the sta- 
bility of my regular business on these contingencies; even 
in case of failure, [should have enough to satisfy mode- 
rate desires. But | saw, with scorn I saw, that | was to 
be caressed or spurned in proportion to the low or high 
fortunes of succeeding suitors. Relying on Lily’s disin- 
terested love, I consented to wait the probationary year, 
and, careless of consequences, gave myself up to the en- 
| joyment of the halcyon days of courtship. 

Afier a few months had clapsed, 4 formidable rival, at 
least ia Montgomery’s eyes, appeared. He was a young 
snd wealthy Scotchman, who visited Ireland three or four 
times a year on business, and of whose commercial worth 
Mr. Montgomery was well assured. He had mauifested 
unequivocal admiration of Lily, bat [ took care to pay her 
such attentions as should lead him to believe her preén- 
gaged aud he returned to Scotland without declaring 
hunself. ‘The hupe that he would do so, however, had al- 
ready eaused Mr. Montgomery to look askance upon me, 
a caprice which T bore with much impatience. 

One evening I had obtained permission to attend Lily 
and her mother to a public assembly. By agreement I 
went before tea, in order to spend the early part of the 
evening with them. My dear girl was already adorned 
for the ball when Leniered. Her dress was, lL remember, 
a pale blue brocaded silk, her ornaments pearls and 
white roses. [ was in high spirits, and rallied her on the 
depression of hers, so little accordant with the gaiety of 
her uttire. Ab me! they were traly ee. although 
the result of superstition. I believe [ have not mentioned 
that she was of a most imaginative temperament, the ve- 
riest thrall to her own fantasies, a dreamer of dreams, and 
|, an Observer of owens. IL had ofien rallied heron this pe- 
j culiarity, but warm and solemn fancies derive so much 
| pleasure from superstitions feelings, that they often wil- 

fully encourage tiem. In ter, however, they were com- 
bated in some degree by firm re!igious principles, and she 
seldoin, as in the present imstance, suflered them to prey 
upon ber spirit. 

“ O George, I have had such a strange, such a fright- 
ful dream!” 

“And what was it, my queen of lilies and roses? A 
frightiul dream must indicate something pleasant; for 
dreams, you know, go by contraries.” 

“Itis not so much the dream itself, as the strange pre- 
sentiment of evil it has leit upon my mind, that affects me. 
{ am sure you will think me weak, but perhaps when I 
have told it, I may be able to shake otf the impression it 

‘has mace. I thought I was in St. Patrick’s cathedral, 
alone, and at midnight. I heard unearthly voices whis- 

ering, ‘ Poor thing! she is coming among us.’ And I 
Gabe that they were ghosts, telling wy doom, aud looking 

up [ saw, through the gloom, the wafiure of their whiie 
robes os they passed the warrow apertures in the friar’s 
waik Suddenly, at the farther end of the long aisle ap- 
peared a huge mirror, shining, as it were, by its own light, 
in which f saw my own figure from head to foot, my hair 
streaming loosely over my shoulders, and my face pale'as 
ashes. Then I thought I fell upou my knees to pray, bat 
liustead, found myself borne along with inconceivable 
swiftness, aud wheu the motion ceased [ was standing be- 
side you, at the foot of a lofty altar. My father was stand- 
ing at the top, and was, | thought about to unite us, when, 
instead, he came towards me, and began to bind my hands 
and feet with black cords. Looking back, I saw a deep, 
lark grave close to me, and called to you for help, and 
you came nearer, but instead of releasing me, you asstst- 
ed my father to throw me into the horrid grave. My 
struggles and dreaming grief awoke me, but I cannot re- 
cal the terrible vision without a shudder.” 

Such was the solemn earnestness of eye and voice with 
which she spoke, that I, for a momentshered the infecuon of 


| 


| 


u 

































o see hor, I hastened to Dame Sweet, the very first day | 
I was able to leave my bed. She was alone in the draw- | 
ing-roum when | entered. Surprised out of her reserve 
uy grief at the paleness of wy countenance, she ran to- 


her visionary fears, but unwilling that she should perceive 
it, L said gaily, “This is a charming dram, Courest. Tt 
shows that you will be too crue! in delvying my nappiness, 
wards me, both hands outstretched, aud y.elding to a ten- awd that your father and J will join in bioding you with 
detnoss deepened by anger, burst into tears. ‘Pranspocted i the sweet and suowy | o! f ily nen Why, _ i 
by this strong, involuntary proof of love, I pursued my |) thought you better skilled in dre sues s lord, hau tw be ig- 
alveutage, and obtained her consent to an immediate ap- |) worsat that death moaus marriage, ane black white. 
plication to her father. That bour, which [ became as-)) She smiled incredalously, aud hearing her father s step, 
sured that 1 possessed her undivided heart, was, I need |) moved, as it were, instinctively away from me, and “oe 
not cay how jayful. 1 looked va ut as the beginning of" herseli’ about the tea equipage. Mr. Montgomery ha 
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THE NEW-YORKER. 











a 


this evening learnt the ‘ailure of a Dublin house, by which 
he was a cunsiderable loser, and was in consequence in 
a very badhamor. As, however, his general manner was 
somewhat morose, 1, uot observing him closely, percei- | 
ved no change. He talked as much as usual, and the con- 

versation by some mischance !ed to the national character 
of the Scotch and Irish. One would think that this was 
not a very dangerous topic. between two Lrishmen. Al- 
most, however, before | was aware, it became a masked 
battery on either side; under cover of which he vented | 
his dissatisfaction with his daughter's Irish lover, aud I 
jealousy of her Scotch one. Poor Lily, who saw the 


i 


When, however, I hastened there at the appointed time, 
instead of Lily, I found a brief note, written in faint un- 
steady characters, It ran thas:— ; . 

“fam made miserable for life. An awfal impediment 
| is placed between us, My aunt will give you particulats. 
| L will not reproach you. Your sufferings will, I fear, be 
| cruel as my own. As soon as I can go a road [ will see 
_ you at my aunt's; but, O! dearest, dearest George, it must 
| be fora farewell.” 

Agonized by apprehension, I learnt from her aunt that, 
as soon as I hed le e 
Mr. Montgomery walked quietly up to his own room, and 





biting sarcasm evident im both our countenaaces, joined 


playfully in the conversation, supporting now one, and which, with shocking impiety, he vowed the most appalling 


now the other , endeavoring to turn it into jest. 
“Now, tae pa, you do not like to deal with 
the sawnies, coming 


throw off the odd shuilins?’”’ 


He did not even smile at her attempt to mimic the Scot- ' his child die by inches rather than revoke his horrid im- 
tish dialect, but replied, ‘‘ Yes, child, Ido like to deal with | precations. 


' 


them, for at least, they pay what they promise. Our any 
Dablin gentlemen would scorn to haggle. ‘They are off- 
hand, clever fellows, little solicitous about the price of goods 
for which they neverintend to pay. I wish we had fewer | 


fine coats, and more hard honest men than are to be found | avoid owning to myself that there was something ae 


among our Dublin popinjays, from whom the Lord deliver | 
me and mine!” 

I was deeply stung by this manifest sneer at me, and at | 
the elaborate elegance of my gala dress. My quick tem-| 
per was already in aflame. Lily, who saw the angry flush | 
overspread my features, and who knew by the tinge of | 
ghastly white stealing over her father’s cheek and lip, that 
his dark spirit was slowly rousing itself to some act of 

“tyranny, gilded unobserved behind his chair, and raising 


her white arms, stretched her clasped hands towards me, || one glance told me | had lest her for ever. 


while her eyes said more eloquently than werds, ** For my 
sake, forbear !” 

I was a wretch to disregard her mute prayer. But | 
what is so selfish as anger! Secure of her love, and de- | 
spising her father’s gold, I indulged my temper at the cost | 
of her peace. I replied tauntingly, and with marked em- | 
phasis, “‘ Yet I trust, that even under these despised fine 
coats, we should find few hearts base and wean enough to 
traduce their father-land ” 

“ Doubtless they will, Sir Knight Errant, do nothing so | 
base as tell the truth. They will only drink, and dress, 
and cheat their creditors, and swagger, and bully, and 
beat out the brains that shall dare to think that they ace | 
swindlers and spendthrifis. They will not give their coun- | 

a bad name, but they will sell their countrymen. Our | 
mauch-lauded Hibernians have not earned even the poor 
poor praise of standing by each other; we all know the | 
adage, ‘ Pat one Irishman on a spit, and you will fiud ano- 
ther to turn it.’ ” | 


“ And I vow to Heaven!” said I, with ungovernable | 
transport, “‘ that did all Irishman deserve it as well as you, | 


I would myself become a turnspit.”’ 


I rose as I spoke, and so did he. “I think,” he said, 


with treacherous mildness, “ that you, Mr. Harman, some | side, | heard of the ehgible maich which the beaetiful | 


k perhaps a dozen times before | fell into a long and death-like fainting fit, and bad since 
they will buy anything, saying, ‘ Weel, sir, will you no | continued very ill; but my informant added, that such was | 


| vainly wished that | had restrained my turbulent temper. 
It was an entire fortnight before I again saw the gentle | Proceeded. “I would not heedlessly reproach 


|) there. 


returned in a few minutes with a large family Bible, upon 


on his daughter, Id she ever, either before or 
rselfto me. His unfortunate child 


curses 
after his death, unite 





|| her brother-in-law’s inflexible obstinacy, that he would see | 


his [ did not doubt; but f could not believe 

that Lily would sacrifice her own love and mine to a few 
‘ words of wicked breath. [ was sure that [ could convince 
, her that curses recoil upon the heads of guilty utterers, 
| and cannot reach the innocent. I could not, however, 


to human nature in the idea of a parent's curse, and 


his house on the preceding evening, | 


|| | im turn attempted to comfort her. After a short pause 
she said abruptly, “ George, my dream ts accomplished 


“ And, Lily,” I replied, “has not God joined'us ? Have 
not our hearts been united ip his sight *’ > 

“ Ah! what is oar imaginary aniou, who, months 
|| since, were strangers to each other, com to the sa- 
cred bond cemented by the joys and sorrows of qwenty 

ears?" 
me Then [ am to understand,” I said, my temper again 
rising, “ that, of your own free will, yoo cast me off, and 
marry with a , 

Barely you do not call it free will to be reduced to an 
alternative so frightful. Heaven knows how gladly | 
would exchange lots with you. You need not wear a 
mask. You aré not obliged—— ©! my heavenly Fa- 
ther,” she added, casting her streaming cyes upwards, 
“ how shall I go through this dreadful—dreadful task 1" 
My fierceness melted before her overwhelming grief, and 


This fatal marriage is the grave of the vision, ! is it 
not too true that you have helped my father to cast me in- 
to it? Had your ill-temper not caused the breach, he 
must have waited the result of your speculations ; and had 

ou retained your place near me, Mr. Logan would never 
Soen addressed me. Your speculations have been fortu- 
nate you tell me, but it is now too late—too late! The 
dream is accomplished.” Conscience, “the solitary seer 








girl, and then how’ wan, how wasted, yet hew more than 
beautiful she looked! Never before was she so kind, so 


tears and words of eloquence; buat never shall I forget her 
when I p to her to elope with me, and brave 

r father’s baneiul curse. She needed not to speak, that 
My reliance 


|| on her yielding nature was misplaced. She was indeed 


wax in the bands of her stern father, and of all who sought 
theit own will at the price of her peace ; but from what she 
| considered crime, she revolted with irresistible strength. 
But, altbongh compelled to resigo ail hopes of bringing 
| her to my views, | determined that no earthly power 





| Should greens my see,ng and conversing with her. Ac- |) 


cordingly, by her anut’s connivance, | occasionally met 
Things went on in this state of hopelessness for a 
few mouths, when | was one day stunned with the report 
that Miss Montgomery was about to be married. I flew 
to her aunt, and learnt, to my utter consternation, that the 
| detested Scotchman had returned ; and perceiving that | 


no longer visited at ber father's, bad made kis proposals, | 


“And he | —— 
will force her to accept them!” I exclaimed, in a frenzy: |, * decorated view. 


and was strenuously supported by ber father. 


tender. Her soft and uncomplaining love overflowed in | know a melancholy pe 


in the heart from whose eye nothing is hid,” uilty 
to every word of the indictment. was i ae = 
‘ou, But 
Let it be this. Give me 
k my promise, forgive and bless me, and I may yet 
ace on this side the grave.’ 

| Distracted at the thought of losing her sweet presence 
|| and society for ever, I stipulated, as the terms of my con- 
sent, that she should ise to receive a visit fiom me, 
once each year of her Jife. She refused this strenuously, 
|| until I protested that | would attend at church and forbid 
| the banns_ even should the consequences be death to me 
jand rnin to her. She then relyctantly consented : I wrote 
|| out the promise that she might conceive the higher idea 
jof its solemnity. She wept bitterly as she signed it, say- 
in , “* These violent spirits sway me at their will: but | 
|| tell you, George Harman,” she added, rising with dignity, 


|| you owe me some atonement. 








| ** LE tell you, im the spirit of prophecy, that days will come 
|| when you will mourn and repent in your howe of hearts 
| for this act of tyranny.” Alas! alus! she did indeed 


|| speak in the spirit of pro : 
Despite bertdiaploutent, che parted from me with lin- 
|| gering tenderness and assurances of everlasting iriend- 
|| ship—she would not say love. 

1 did not see her again till | saw her in her bridal dress, 
1 had discovered the charch iu which 


| 
i] 


**he has only to curse her into compliance. And is she } the ceremony was to be performed, and could not resist 





then not only lost to me, but given to another? ©! that 
| 1 should have given my bappin s* into the keepiog of 
creature so tame and unresistivg ?” 

I had not seen Lily for some weeks, and | found it al- 
most impossible to procure an interview ; while, on every 


time since proposed honoring my daughter with vour Miss Montgomery was about to ashe, pad coverst of my | 


hand. Since, however, your regard for me *s of so fiery 


|| own intimates unconsciously tortured me with such ob- 


a nature, I beg in her name to decline how and for ever | servations as, “ Why, Harman, I once thonght yon would 


the proffered condescension. 
that you wiil now leave my 
ter it.”’ 

Your house I shall certainly leave with all alacrity, but | 


, and uever again en- 


my right to your daughter's heart and hand I will assert | and visit her at her father's. 
| She came. 


in face of heaven and earth.” 
** As you please, sir. And, let me tell you, the sooner 
you assert your rights in heaven, the greater my content.” 
I had reached the door, choking, with rage, when I | 
heard Lily murmur low and brokenly, “Ob, most unkind, 
most cruel George, you have destroyed as both.’ Hl 


[looked back. Our eyes met, and my heart sank with || should crane 1” 


an ominous foreboding, as | encountered her wild up- | 
braiding glance. Her father seized and shook her vio- 
lently, exclaiming in hoarse, suppressed accents, “ What! 
minion, do you dare to weep for the insolent wretch who | 
could so grossly insult your father 1” 
I returned to rescae her from his grasp; but before I | 
could reach her, she screamed out, “ Leave as instantly, | 
you would not have me hate you.” | obeyed her then, | 
when iny obedience was of little avail. ‘The fatal mischief 
was already a-foot Reason soon retarned under the so- || 
bering influence of the cool night air, bur I strove to dead- | 
en the growing sense of self-blame, by persuading i 
conscience that all was for the best, and that passion had, 
once in my life, befriended me. For I did not doubt my 
power to persuade Lily to a clandestine marriage, in 
which case, my happiness would be mach accelerated; 
while, bat for the pain I knew it would give bride, I 
would have rejoiced at the breach between her father and 
me, ax it promised to free me frou: his suciety. Thinking | 
it possible that her father might insist on her fulfilling her | 
origival intention of going to the ball, | went there to seek 


Permit me, sir, 10 request | 


jon. My father declared (and none who knew him could 


| yourselr be the happy man—but mutabile femina.” 
| to Lily, demanding, rather than eotreating, an interview ; 
and threatening, in case of refusal, to brave all huzards, | 
This had the desired efiect. | 
I addressed her with constrained calmuess, 
“Is this true, Lily, that Ihearof you? Are you faithless, 
and is all our hopeless love forgotten !”’ 
“QO! that it were forgotten, or that it had never been, | 
or might from henceforth cease to be !”’ 


“Creel girl! And can you wish that our great love | 


* Can I do otherwise when, a week hence I must be the | 
wife of another '—when a week-hence, even the dark re- | 
tmembrance of that love will be a crime ?’” 

A dizzy faintness seized me at this stunning intelli- | 
gence; | sank back in my chair speechless, tearless, al- | 
most unconscious. 1 was first roused from this torpor of | 
affliction by seeing Lily cast herself atmy kuees. She 
took my chill, motionless hands in hers, and bright tears 
fell faxt and heavily upon them while she spoke. “O! 
cearest George, do but hear bow I have been wronght np- 


doubt that he would keep his word) that if 1 did not mar- 
ry Mr. Logan, he weuld sell all that belongs to him ; leav- 
ing my mother and we to our fate, would go to some for- | 
eign land where we should never see him more; and thir | 
he would also do if, by any confession of reluctance or 0: 
prior attachment, I should induce the gentleman to with- 
draw his proposal. I withstood this at—O! George, 
indeed I did withstand it, for my inmost soul loathed 

thoughts of marriage with another than you ; but my good. 
my tender mother, knelt to her unworthy child. Yes, with 





her, but she was absent. Her aunt, howew : 

to whom I related the mage and Noghoens tan tg 
cure me an interview with Lily at her hu | 

Ing dey, This che prowl ly at her huuse the ensu 


i child. She = me HOt to pul asunder those whom 


tears ond anguish she knelt to me und prayed me not to 
parther from the husband of her you father of her 


At last, maddened by uncertainty of jealousy, | wrote | 


| indignant answer. 


the morbid desire 1 felt to witness t. By bribing the sex- 
|ton, | was suffered to screen myself behind the curtains of 
|| the organ-loft, from which I had a full view of the bridal 
| party. In thinking of the scene since, or, rather of Lily's 
appearance in it, for [ saw vone but her, | have always 
recalled a verse of au old ballad describing a bride. 
“ And when she cam into the kirk, 
She shunmmered hhe the sun; 
The belt that was about her waist 
Was a’ wi’ pearies bedone.” 

I strove to catch the bride's responses, but the silvery 
tones were lost in weeping. Once, when all was over, | 
saw her fixed and ified eye glean with an expression of 
junotterable uisery, and tora moment I lost all conscious- 
| ness of my own bereavement im psintal pity tor ber un- 
| merited affliction. 
| It was in the month of June, just one year after Lily's 
marriage, that | embarked for Scotland. On arriving 
jthere, I hasiened to the veighborhood of Mr. Logan's 
Baws villa, where Lily was then residing. I put up at 

a small invin a acighboring village, and wrote to her, re- 
winding ber of ber promise, and reqniring to know when 
and where u would be fulfilied. Her nurse, whom she 
sll retained about her person, brought me her brief aud 





*Unrelenting persecutor! [see you are determined 
| to exact the fuil penalty of your bond. LI thank you tor 
thas changing my former regard ino fear aud resentmert 
of your conduct. You shall uot cross my husband's 
threshold in his abseuce, and without his knowledge. 
Since | owst meet you, it shull be on the beach, between 
seven and eight o'clock.” 
I repaired to the sea-shore long before the appointed 
hour. It was a lovely and secluded scene. A brond, 
firm beech of yellow sand edged the blue, boundless 
ocean, which was the only object visible, the view. of the 
surrounding country being shat out by shelving rocks. 
The distant hum of rural voices, and the low dirge of the 
everlasting waters husned my warring passions, and luiled 
me into a dreamy patience while | awaited the arrival of 
her whom [ still madly loved. ‘Towards eight. o'clock 





God had 
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and sanctified siuce I had seen her last. 
New and holy hopes had dawned upon her. Though 
atill a child-in xhe was now awother and a matron, 
the mistress of a family, and the guardian of its peace abet 
honor. | felt that L dared not address the offended wile 
as | had the teader and tearful virgin, and for a moment 
1 repented that I had disturbed the serenity which she Lad 
evidently attained. She spoke first, and without any 
courteous gree'ing— 

* Let me know in brief, Mr. Harman, what you pro- 
pose to yourself by such an interview as this.” 

The coolness of her toue and manner thrilled every 
nerve with anguish, and | exclaimed bitterly, ‘“ [eari- 
less, uafeeling girl, why did | squander wy affections on 
such a mere automation? Is ihen one hour, out of the 
many thousands the year conlaias, too much to give to 
pity for the misery you have caused ?” 

“That J have caused !—baut I will not recriminate. 1 
will show you the state of my heart, in hopes that when 
you know it, you will cease to torture me. [| will reveal 
it io you, as clearly as itis revealed io tleaven. 1 will 
go back to my wedding-day. My husband imputed my 
wild grief w my separation from my parents. All that) 
the most considerate tenderness could suggest was done | 


rocks above us, and, before I vould look round or recog- 
nize the intruder, I received a pistul-shot in my right arn. 


reached your wicked heart! Oh, for another weapon !” 
insensible. Lil 
which she sat. 

the fatal effects of my passionate and selfish conduct. | 


to her husband's conlidence. I attempted to explain—tu 


= 
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* Base villain!” shoated the infuriated Logan, “ has it aot 





The wound | tad received rendered me faint, but not 
remained motionless as the rock on || 
saw with horror aod ineffectual remorse 


valued not my life, could I but restore my hapless victim 





state the simple truth ; as well might I have talked w the 
raging sea. Some officious, but, perhaps, well-intentioned 
sou, had acquainted him with our correspondence. |) 
Te had hastened up from town, and witnessed what he | 
thought an assurance of his wife’s attachmentto me. He |) 
knew | was once her admirer; he bad beard that we had 
met often since, and he found me now at her feet, her | 
hands clasped in mine. ‘These things had an aspect black 
as Rt could Wear. | 
e furiously demanded instant satisfaction. I refused || 
it. [submitted to be cailed coward; i was patient now, | 
when patience availed so little. Inexpressible contempt 
for me seemed to restore his self-possession; be turned | 
from me as from a repule unworthy hatred, and folding 





| 


— 


world for his chaaged conduct to her, that he rushed at 
once into habits of mtoxication. 
vriginally euconraged them as @ refuge frow painful 
| thought, but they gained strengthy and when, shortly be- 
fore her death, his once loved wife wrote him a long, ex- 
culpatory letter, imploring forgiveness anda last embrace, 
he was incapable of reading or Comprehending it. She 
died (and terrible to her it mast have been so to die) un- 


rbhaps he might have 


pitied and deserted; and the love and justice which she 


had so long and vainly craved were lavished without 


measure on her memory. 

There is no need “ io poinfthe moral” of my tale. All 
may read it in my childless, hopeless, and unhappy old 
age. It was perhaps more the fault of another than my 
own that I lost the object of my early affection, yet even 
then happiness was not placed beyond my reach. When 
the inpassable barrier was placed between my lost love 
aud me, had I left ber alone with her destiny, she would 


|| s00n have made it a bappy one. For myself, absence, 


and the death of hope, would have been the death of pas- 
sion, and I might, in time, have made another and more 
fortunate choice. But L spent the prime of manhood in 
madly cherishing an attachment which finally drove me 


| into exile, haunted by a remorse which left no space for 


to solace me: still no answering tenderness repaid his || his arms, looked steruly into the face of bis mate, heart- |) gentler passions. 


care. 


The pang 


Often, in the very beight of my selfish induigence j stricken wife. 
of sorrow, my heart smote me when I saw the cloud of | long as Heaven will jet you. 
disappointed affection steal over his honest countenance. | self to your punishment. 
of conscious ingratitude is a dreadful pang. || *hame, for your shame is mine and my child's; you shall 


“For you, fair serpent, you shall live as || 
From this day I devote my- 


The world shall not know your 





Lcould not endure it. I prayed incessantly that Gd || live under my roof, but you shall neither know peace nor 
would tear from my heart the sinful love so veeply rooted || rest; my ears shall be deaf to your prayers—my eyes shall || eners of a temper that was vot sweet even in the “ mora 


there; I seconded my prayers by my own best endeavors, || be bii 
{t is my firm belief that none ever so || henceforth aud for ever. 
Now I do indeed love my husband as, | another world, but | am uo God, that I should forgive so || would choose a husband, let temper be your first—second 


and | succeeded, 


strove in vain. 


to your beauty. 
Penitence may serve you in |, 


lt may seem strange, that being so conscious of the 
source from which my misfortunes bave sprung, I should 


| still yield to the transports of a vemper whieh render me 
|| a plague to myself and to my friends. 


To this I ean only 
reply, that age, and sorrow, and disease, are sorry sweet- 


I divorce you from my heart || and liquid dew of youth.” 


Youths and maidens, if you would choose a wife, if you 


before Heaven, l promised to love him ; and bat for your | black a wrong as this.” | —aund third cousideration. 


persecutions, | mightenjoy a calm and happy couscience.” | 


The mistaken, but not, therefore, less miserable man, 


Maddened by the irresistible conviction that she no jj afler uttering these words with almost maniacal vehe- 


louger loved me, my passion was, if possible, increased 
by mingled adoration and envy of the angelic mind that 
could #0 nobly reconcile inclination to duty. Exasperated 
by her praises of her husband and censure of me, | was || 








cesse to molest her. Then, finding petitions vain, she 


i 
mence, rushed down the rocks towards the beach. Lily 
| 
\} 


rose to follow him, saying to me, in a changed, hollow 
voice, “ Are you much hurt, unhappy man?” 
“* Ay, to the heart’s core, with vaiu remorse. How you | 


No, oh no; indeed, you are not more guilty now than 


deaf to ber urgent and even humble entreaties that [ would | wust bate me!” 


declared that she would no longer consider her promise | 
binding, wrung from her, as it was, by terror, and that || 
she would never again mect me. But 1 knew wo well |) 
how to subdue her gentle spirit: I vowed that, if she | 
would uot willingly mect me, | would visit her openly | 
at ber house, in her despite and her husband's, and bade | 
her beware, lest by such a step she might be maue a wid-| 
ow or her husvand aman-slayer. Aware of my resolute || 
and restless character, she subwitted to necessity, aud the | 
hour being expired, she parted from me in anger and in | 
tears. Would to Heavew she had rather braved the ut- > 
most my vile temper could inflict! 

For a long time these anuual meetings continued, and || 
every year during that time puor Liiy lust one of her be- 
joved infanw. Before they had learut te lisp her name, | 
almost before they could distinguish her by the first sweet | 
recognitory smile that gladdens a wother's heart, they | 
were successively cut off. ‘These repeated bereavemenis | 
her superstitious fancy ascribed to a deserved judgment | 
ou Ler clandestine interviews with me. Ln vain [ repre- | 
sented that our conversations were such as aight be pub- | 
lished to the world with honor to her, and that they were | 
all that enabled me to endare a miserable being ; still, the 
mystery, the secrecy with which they were attended, 
wounded her tender conscience. Her youngest and only | 
child, Jessie, [ think it was called, bad lived several 
months, and gave promise of a healthful constitation 
whea, at the usual tme, | paid my visu. Anxiety and 
fear had thrown the fond m ather inte a low and nervous) 
fever, as the period of my coming approached. Ste was | 
continued to her bed when I arrived, and seut ber aurse to | 

iiorm me of her mability to see we, aud to entreat my | 
forbearance, at least, this year. 1 complied, and the | 
event seewed io justify her former fancies, for ber child 

continued to live. 





of mind, fostering an imberent delicacy of covsutation, | 


wight be the remote cause of her trying calamities 
‘Touched with compassion, and doubting Ue permaneace 
of ny favorable dispositions, L rosvived to putit oul of my 
own power to harass her lurther, by going to India. Av- 
cordingly, | wrote to ber, stating my determimation to 
quit these kingd on fition that she would peru 
we to take a last farewell of her, I received her joyful, 
grateful assent, and we again met, jor the last time ou 
earth. 





She sat beside me in a small recess formed by the rock, | 
considerably above the beach, and almest on a level wih 


the adjoining valley. As f gazed on her faded cheek and 
ahored eye, | rejoiced that f had agreed to her wishes be- 
fore it was too late. Misjudging lvol! it was already too 
late. She spoke to me more kindly than she had ever 
done since her warciage ; yet l perceived that she was so- 
licitous te shorten the interview. Wheu about to teave 
me fur the last time, she held gut both her hands to bid me 
farewell. [ seized and pressed mem to my lips and heart, 


shedding sadder, but puret and sweeter tears than any 1 | 


had ever knows, Suddenly a sharp tread rung upon the 





1 myself began to fear that anensiness | 


you were five ninutes since, when | called you my friend. i 
Be sull my friend, and to prove it, leave these kingdoms || 
instantly. You have my pity, for your misfortunes have | 
far outweighed your crimes; farewell, and may God biess | 
you! My prayers shall tollow you to the ends of the | 
earth.” 
Ah! noble and tender heart, that never yet was pierced, 


but it gave forth balm. 1) 


She hastened after her husband, fearless in her inno- 
cence, and in her noble simplicity convinced that truth 
had but to speak and be believed. Her low but clea: 
tones were borne to me by the balmy evening breeze. 

“ Dear Richard, what trenzy is this!’ Au I uot your | 
own loved and .oving wile?” 

“ Fawning hypocrite, begone! Dare not to touch me !” 

“ Richard, as | hope to meet my heavenly Judge, | am 
impocent in thought—in word—im deed.” 

* Devil!—bat Ef will not kill you. LE will not put you 
outef pain. My revenge shall be as deep and tasting as 
my torments.” He threw her slight, clinging form, irom 
him with a violence that prostrated ber on the sand ; then 
raising his hand menacingly towards me, cried, * Piilul 


| poliroon! if Scotland holds yon to-morrow, the earth shall | 


be rid of you or me before to-morrow night.” 


Having said this, he strode out of sight. Faint with 


| grief and ioss of blood, I sat listening to Lily's convulsive 
| sobs as she loy on the spot where her unhappy busvand |} 
| had cast her. 
At last she arose, and waving her handkerchief to me in || 
| adieu, pownted to the sea, in intimation of her wish for || 
my departure, then proceeded slowly towards her changed || 


I dared not approach te ofler assistance. 


and melancholy howe. 
lo fess than a month after, [ was on my voyage to India. 


I had been there five or six years, when [ read in an old | 
newspaper that—* Lily, wile of Richard Logan, died oft | 


ja lingermg disease, esteemed and lamented by ail who 
knew ker.” 

I wrote to my sister, requesting her to learn from her 
nurse ihe particulars of Lily's death, and of her husband's 
treatment of her, She did so, and the intelligence infixed 
still more deeply the deadly arrows of remorse. Logan 
kept but-tov fatally his vow of vengeance. Lis imcom- 
parable wife, loving him sincerely, and compassionating 


‘a uustake which, with her usual heavenly wadulgence, she 


considered an ample apology for his worst harshness. 
ried eves? iemintiue, every atfectionate art, to win back 
his esteem and love. With trembling solicitude, she 
| adorued her lovely pérsou, in hopes to catch one favoring 
l glance; she sent humble and loving messages by the lips 
J of their only child, bat he was immovabie—nay, savage. 
Doating on her ax he had dune, he was stung to madness 
by the fact, which she could not deny, that she had mar- 
ried him while her heart was mine ; and he laughed toe 
scorn her aasarances of after love for him, knowing, as he 
did, that she bad privately continued her former acquaint- 
ance with me. Still he was careful of her reputation, 
and perhaps it wes with the intention of aecounting to the 





| 
rising like a wall G00 feet high. ‘The strata below the lime- 
|| stone are soit aud easily acied on by water; 2nd besides, 


ee ed 

From the Knickerbocker for February. 
CONSOLATIONS OF RELIGION. 

AN EXTRACT. 
Tere is a mourner and her heart is broken. 
She is a widow— she is old and poor : 
Her only hope is in that sxcred token 
Of peaceful happiness when life is o’er: 
She asks no wealth nor pleasure—begs no more 
Thaw Heaveu's delightful volume, and the sight 
of her Redeemer. Ske; tics! would you pour 
Your blasting vials ou her head, and blight 

Sharon's sweet roae, that blooms and charms her being’s night? 


She lives in her effections ; for the grave 

Has closed upon her husband, children: all 

Her hopes are with the arms she trusts will save 
Her treasured jewels; though her views are small, 
Though she has never mounted high, to fall 

Aud writhe in her debae-menr, yet the spring 

Of her meek, tender feelings cannot pal 

Her uoperverted ralate, but will bring 


| A joy without regret, a bliss that has no sting. 


Even as a fountain, whose unsullied wave 
Wells in the pathless valley, flowing o’er 
With silent waters, kissing, as they lave 
Tre pebbies wih light rippling, and the ghore 
Of matted grass and flowers—so sofily pour 
The breathings of her bosom, when she prays, 
Long bowed before her Maker; then no mofe 
She uses on the grief of former days; 
Her full heart melts and flows in Heaven's dissolving rays. 


And Faith can see a new worl, and the eyes 
Of saints look pity on her: Death will come— 
A few short moments over, and the prize 
| Of peace eternal watts her, and the tomb 
Becomes her fondest piliow : all its gloom 
Is scattered : what a meecnng there will be 
Te her and al! she loved here, and the bloom 
Of new life from those cheeks shall never flee— 
| Theirs is the health which lasts threugh all eternity. 
J. G. Pereivar, 


Faut. or Mount Gaenten.—The present staie of this 
mountain, south of Chamberry, with the ruin scattered 
over the plain, offers a fine itlastration of the phenomena of 
land slides and falls. ‘The mountain is elevaied 4,000 feet 
above the plain, and is capped with a mass of limestone, 


| the layers of the reck incline a litte outwards from the 
| monniain, In consequence of the action of water on these 
| sofl strata, a part of the mountain has cracked off, forming 
| a rent 2000 feet deep. This huge mass haags ready to fall 
and overwhelm the adjaceni plains. A catastrophe simi- 
| lar to that now threnteved, occurred in 1248, by a fall ofa 
part of this mountain, which fell with a tremendous crash, 
spreading far aud wide over the plain, and covering five 
parishes and che town of St. Andre so deep beneath the 
rubbish, that nothing bat a single hrouze statue has ever 
been found. ‘The ruins spread over an ares of nine square 
miles, and notwithstanding a lopse of severe! cenrne 

place still presents a labyrinth of sm ull bills, forme d of the 
enormous pieces of rock which had slidden from the height 
above, and assutmed every variety of position on the plain 
below. « _ Bakewell’s Geology: 
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THE NEW-YORKER. 





the Knickerbocker for February" 

A VOICE FROM THE PAST. 
Ix olden time, when Greece had lost its sway, 
And Rome was peerless mistress of the world— 
In a lone spot in fair italia’s clime, 
Upon a beetiing cliff’s projecting point, 
That hi ung @ slumbering vale beneath, 
A Siby! sat! Wana Grief had marked her brew, 
And Care had left hia lengthened furrows deep : 
Disheveled was her hair, and her bright robe, 
In careless fold, her striking form concealed ; 
Her eye was. and her was ed hand 
Swept wildly o’er a lyre, beside her placed, 
And thus she sang : 


* Life! "tis a cheat! 
oe is the li got ke morning ay ~ 
And bright are its varying dyes, 
em its splendor is fleet : 


But : 
And the romusing i lory too speedily flies— 
. Life’ “tis a cheas! . 


“ Hope ! thou art vain! 
For fond is thy promise in young Life’s hour, 
And joyous thy song in its sun-iit bower ; 
t sorrow and pain 
Soon sway the lorn heart with resistiess power— 
Hope! thou art vain! 


“ Love ! what art thou ? 
yp eee awhile thy consuming flame, 
And thy maddening frenzy none can tame, 
Yer the altered brow, 
And the eye, and the mien, do al! proclaim, 
Love! ‘ what art thou ? 


“ Friendship deceives! 
For sweet is its flattering vow of esteem 
To the youthful heart, as the joys of a dream ; 
And while it believes, 
And the promising sures realities seem, 
Fri ip deccives ! 


“ Peath! thou art blest! 
For thou freest the soul from its shackles of blight, 
And the shades of the , clad in garments of hight, 
Do joyfully reet, 
Or rove the Elysian fields of deligh:— 
Death! thou art bles: !" 


Cc. W. E. 








From the Knickerbocker for February. 
THE BLUNDERER. 
BEING A FEW PASSAGES IN THE LIFE OF A SHORT-SIGHTED MAN. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF *‘ THE ORDINARY MaN.’ 

Of all the evils to which mankind are subject, there is 
noue more pitiable in its victim than an inordinary limita- 
tion of vision. I, alas! am one of those unfortunate indi- 
viduals, whose nose is doomed to be “spectacle bestrid” 
during my mortal existence, and who can discern no ob- 
ject, unless it be thrown into my very face. This, it may 
readily be imagined, is at all times disagreeable, but par- 
ticularly so when the article in question is obnoxious to 
the senses. O ye bipeds of oculars unimpaired !—ye ail- 
seeing gentry !—little do ye know the thousand evils that 
daily accumulate upon cur devoted heads, and sometime= 
shoulders! Little do ye ken the numerous fauz pas that 
we of the limited vision are almost constantly being pushed 
inc, to the imminent jeopardy of our moral and physical 
sense, as men of feeling. 

My misfortunes commenced from infancy—yea from 
my veriest infancy—and have continued up to this day, 
with a frequency and regularity as astonishing as unfor- 
tanate. mother has often told me, that when a baby, 
I would make a dozen ineffectnal attempts to gain her 
breast; and my first essays in the art of walking, have 
been memorialized, by a multiplicity of scars, occasivned 
by vio'ent contact with chairs, tables, and other articles of 
domestic usefulness. Asa boy, | was still more deserving 
of commiseration. In fact, my misfortunes seemed to 


SE 


thought I, in the fondness of my imagination, “ there will 
be no mistake!” [ put my resolution at once in practice, 
and for a while things went swimmingly on; but at length 
the same result was the consequence. 

“ What have I done now?” asked I of a friend; why 
am I again thrust without the pale of society ’” 

“The reason is, simply,” said he, gazing about to see 
that no one observed him speaking to so proscribed a be- 
ing as I, “that ——_ are not peo be meet, on terms of 
sociability and equality, a man who claims the acquaintance 
of every loafer, male or female, he may chance to meet. 
At Trinity Church, last Sunday, you offered your arm to 
a chamber-maid ; and you were yesterday observed by a 
party of ladies in the act of ing a profound bow to 
three of the most notorious courtezans in town.” 

“Good God!” exclaimed I, “is it possible?” _ 

These were not the only bad effects of my politeness. 
A great six-foot whiskerando charged me with the heinous 
crime of insulting his sister, by speaking to her without 
the previous formality of an introduction; and it was with 
the greatest difficulty that I could persuade the fellow to 
refrain from horse-whipping me—a thing which he had 
fully resolved upon, and which nothing but my humble 
apologies and labored explanations, joined to the entreaties 
of one or two of my personal friends, deterred him from 
| putting into practice. 
| “Happier,” thought I, “far happier, had I been born 
| blind, for then I should have at least avoided the tissue of 
bluuders into which I hourly stumbled. My life has been 
| one continued series of getting into scrapes in the worst 
| way, and getting out of them the best way I could. Why 
|} am I coupled with such a destiny? I am one of the gen- 
tlest and most inoffensive of mankind, and yet the sulkiest 
| blackguard about town encounters not half the difficulties 
| which fall to my lot.” 

Such were my musings, as | passed down Broadway— 
such my catestions, when my dog—as I thought, but » ae 
| it was another's—rushed between my , and nearly 

tripped me up. Although naturally, or rather commonly, 
la good naiured man, J was not at that precise moment, as 
| the reader may imagine, in my smoothest mood. The cur- 
rent of my mind had been agitated by wore than one cir- 
| cumstance that day, and the little dog rendered me abso- 
| lutely angry. With an exclamation of wrath, I gave this 
|, member vi the canine race a kick, which sent him howling 
|| to the opposite side of the street. 
|| “ Saré,” said a tall, swarthy, Frenchified, ferocions- 
t looking personage, bowing until his mustaches brushed 
|| my nose, * you ‘av’, by h—tl! kick my dog! What for 
‘ you ’av’ done dis for, eh?” 
| “ My dear sir,"’ exclaimed I, terribly discomposed, ‘1 








| beg ten thousand pardons. I really thought it was my || 


|| own dog.’ 
|| “Ah, you ought it was your dog, eh? No, sare, it is 
|| my leetle dog dat you ‘av’ kick !”’ 





a ey et individual, who ee- 


“T guess he's a poet, San,” said the other, if reply; 
“ them 'ere fellers is always crazy.” 

“The bay,” resumed the pale, mi wan, 66ne 
like a purple mirror, and you fairy i so many emer. 
ald spots upon its surface. The monuments of man’s in- 
dustry, too, serve to glorify the scene; and Nature and 
Art stand hand-in-hand, smiling complacently upon their 


splendid representatives.” — 
sictannne ai Civagans efteatag, ws conn : 
forthu 8 uty, but saw , except 
a Gut nengheasieahan of hazy coloring. Never before 
had [ experienced so painful a sense of my misfortune. 
I grew dizzy and sick at heart, and wheeling about, 
sought my way homeward, full of the bitterest reflecti 
An omnibus was just on the eve of departure; and mis- 
taking the inscription of “ Bowery and the Battery,” for 
“ Broadway and Bieecker Street,” | jumped in, and was 
whirled some two miles and a half out of my proper way 
before 1 was made acquainted with my error. 
I now resolved to adopt a new course. “Am I not,’ 
asked I of myself, “the author of many of my own mis 
fortunes? Surely, my errors are chiefly caused by my 
impatience and impetuosity. 1 am too hasty. | will en 
deaver to be more moderate ; I will examine before | pro 
ceed, and remove the difficulties that may occur in my 
way. Ina word, I will be more discreet in all things.” 
On the following day, I dined with a friend at one of 
the most fashionabie hotels of the city, and was for a while, 
as | thoaght, extremely one having es yet made but one 
ane was merely the drinking of 2 glass of 
brandy for as much wine—a mistake, by way, which 
might have occurred to almost any one. A tremendously 
stout gentleman from Mississippi was seated on my lefi. 
This individual had just cheated his plate of « large quan- 
tity of roast beef, and was engaged in gazing ominously at 
la lobster, his shat — hand, in the mean time, resting 
| upon the table. Unfortunately for myself, at this particu- 
|lar juncture, | happened to stand in need of a piece of 
bread; and raising my eyes in search ef the necessary 
| artucle, I mistook his clenched ‘ist for a loaf. Taking up 
my fork very deliberately, | hitehed up the sleeve of my 
coat, and plunged the sharp steel instrument into the fleshy 
| part of the man’s hand. With a noise between a roarard 
| a growl, the victim jumped upon his feet, knocking down 
| the gentleman who sat next bim, and upsetting « waiter 
| who was hurrying along with a large supply of custards. 
||, of course, jumped up too, frightened, as may well be 
| Supposed, almost to death, and attempted to explain mat- 
| ters ; but scarcely had | opened m th for the pur- 
pose, when [ was floored by a tremendous blow from te 
wounded limb, directly in my face. No sooner had the 


' 
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| avenger knocked me down, than he unsheathed a huge, 


glittering Bowie kuife, and advanced to annihilate me al- 


|} “Sir, Lam mena | sorry ; | mirtook him for my | together. Words cannot portray the horror of my emo- 
H — dog. 1 assure you, | thought 1 was my own dog, at| tions. I had seen the fellow carve a pig a few moments 
|| the time. 


| ‘By Gar, sare, dey is not resemblance dere ; de one dog 
| is of de white, and de oder dog is of de bleck color. Be- 
side, sare, de one ‘ay’ got de ear ver’ wide, and de oder 
| ver’ short; de one ‘av’ got de wil ver’ much, and de oder 
| ‘av’ dese he tail ver’ much!” 
|| “Bat, sir, Lam near-sighted; my eyes are impaired; 1 | 
could not distinguish between the dogs.” 
‘The foreigner looked steadily in my face for a moment ; 
but perceiving nothing there but truth, his countenance || 
became calm, and comparatively pleasant. | 
* You ‘av’, den, Mousieur, de vision vot ver’ far, eh?” |, 
I assented. 
* Ah! den dat is all de apology which I demand ;" and, | 
with a graceful adieu, he passed on. 
* How fortunate for me,” soliloquized 1, “that he was 
a Frenchman! Had he been one of my own countrymen, 





accumalate with my growth. The deiicacies of the din- 
ner table were invariably appropriated by my brothers | 
and sisters, befure I could be made conscious of thei: | 
presence; and if I failed to examine closely every particle | 


spoon, I aight inadverieutly swallow a red pepper for a 
sausage, or masticate a quantity of horse-radish for ax 
much sugar or Sago cheese. My good old aunt, pitying 
my situation, resolved to better it, aud for thie purpose | 


I should no doubt have figured in the gutter.” 
strange people, these Americans! ‘They punish an offence 
first, and inquire into its causes aud effects afterward. 


y have generally so much in view themselves, that 
they cannut appreciate the ditticulties of one whose vision 
1s not as exiensive as thir own 
ing, and wiping the glasses of my spectacles, “ who ever 
pitied a near-sighted man?” 


It was nearly sunset. The benches and avenues of the 


(before, aud had myself admired his dexterity in the pro- 


ceeding. 
The company, however, interfered between the Missie- 
sipian and iny destruction. My friends made kuown the 
imperfection of my vision, and the man of the far west 
became satisfied. I was borne to bed, nearly seuseless, 
and have not yet recovered from the effects of that adven- 
ture, although wy physician is one of the most learned and 
efficient iu the city. He is an Englishman ; and when | 
related to him the occurrence, he shook bis head, saying : 
* Terrible chaps those fellows from Mississippi ; ‘orrible 
beings! Wonder he did'nt cut your'ed off, haltogether !” 


Oup Exotisn Fane.—The following is 2 dinner of the 


| reign of Charles the First'-—A scoupe of snayles, a pow- 
| dered goose, a joll of salmon, and a dish of green fish, bnt- 


tered, with eggs; this wos a first course. hen came a 


Strange, | Lombard pie, a cow's udder roasted, a grand bo! led meat, 
| a hedgehog pudding, a rabbit stuffed with oyrtern, 


sausages, a mallard with cavbage, and a pair 
My apology would have been laughed ai by a Yankee. — 


upon the prongs of my fork, or in the concave of my || The 


onan 
buy led 


To these succeeded as enlremets—a spinnage 


tart, a carbonated hen, a pye of uloes, eggs in moonshine, 


a christal jelly, jumballs, quidany, braggat and walnut 
* Alas!” sighed I, pans- | suckets . 4 


Cock ale, surleit-water, canary sack, and Gas- 


| pny Wines, served to moiste., this heterogeneous repast. 


Anecporre.—A Vermonter lately arrived in Detroit, and 









abstract my glasses. In vain | replaced them. 
to partake of what they, in the fulness of their 


——— me a pair of spectacles, the firet [ had worn 
or a time | got on very weil. in the way of eating com- 
fortable dinuers; but this fortune was too good to fast 
long. My affectionate brethren and sisters contrived to 
They 









were continually stolen; and I was every day compelled 
stomachs, 


thought proper to leave me. 

In due season, | was ushered into the solar system vl 
society; but I had not revolved a mouth upon my own 
. axis, among the planets and satellites of the beau cicl, be- 

fore they all complained that! passed them in my diurnai 

transits without a smile or bow of recugnition, and unau- 
imously concluded to eject me frow theirsphere. I depre- 
cated their displeasure, ackuowledged the iinperfection 
my vision, and wes again admitted in their circles, 1) 
mow resolved to speak to every one I passed; “ and then,” ’ 





Battery were througed with human beings. The rich, 
the poor the young, the old, the gay, the dignified, the un- 
gainly and the beautiful—the merchant, the artisan, the 
statesman and the ph.losopher—the near-sighied and the 
far-sighted—all recreated themselves here, promenading 
or sitting, thinking or talking, ax their several inclinations 
provwpted ; for no matter how different the tasies and pur- 
suits of men may be, they all coincide in the admiration 
of nature. . 

“ How glorious! how magnificent!” ejaculated a pale, 
middie-aged man, extending bis right hand toward the 
Jersey shore. “You purple cloud, «0 chastely tipped 
with glowing silver, sails slowly and gracefully along ; and 
lo! the topmost leuves of all yonder forest seem gilded 
and burnished v’er, « thousand times.” 





get lim back again!” 


having concluded to rewom bere, offered his huise for 
sale. He wok the animal up to the public stand, and 
after describing hix qualities in the most glowing terms, 
coucluded the recommendation by saying that’ he could 
drive him so far im one day that n would take two days io 
Detroit Specseter. 
A Merciror Junyman.—A jury in trelond having ac- 





quitied a murderer im the face of positive evidenes of his 
crime, the counsel jor the prosecuuon, curious to know 
the reason, addressed himself to one of the twelve, who, 
he was informed, had swod out for ‘ not guilty.’ 
Mr. Lawyer,’ was the reply,‘ do ye think I'd be afr 
hanging tse ’’ 


* Arrab, 


last life in my 








Thai ‘wre chap ie eyther cresy, or he's a poot,” seid « 


Facenrt —Elevated posis in governments are like steep 


rocks, only accessible to cegles and to reptiles, 
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The Freedom of the Cutrency.—“ Manacles instead of 
gyvee |” was the indignant exclamation of an eloquent co- 
temporary, in view of Gen. Maison's bill to metamorphose 
the Restraining Law and a similar proposition in regard to 
the Pilot System. This is not a mere figure of rhetoric. It 
is profoundly characteristic of the whole course and tenden- 
ey of legislation among us. Instead of establirhing and act- 
ig on broad general principles, our Solons are perpetually 
engaged in expediente—tampering, tinkering, altering, expe- 
rimenting, remodelling. The legislature which has adjourn- 
ed without passing some three or four hundred acts has, in 
in the vocabulary of the day, done nothing. If a law or pro- 
viso bear with opprossive weight upon the community, it is 
not simply repealed, but five or six others are made to qual- 
ify its operation. In this way, our statate-books are yearly 
heaped upon each other—‘ Pelion upon Ossa'—till it is ut- 
terly impossitle for a plain citizen to acquaint himecif with 
the laws under which he is fated to live. Lawyers study, 
and plod, and burden their miods with words, and dates, and 
elauses—verbiage ‘ which to-day is, and to-morrow is cast 
into the oven’—and after all are but little wiser or safer than 
their neighbors. ‘ The world is governed too much.’ 

Bat if there be any point on which the evils of excessive 
legislation ere more deeply felt than on others, it is the cur- 
rency of the country. This above all requires stability, con- 
sisteney, permenence. It shrinks from mutation, revolution, 
adventure, The fact that all other current values are fluc- 
tuating demands that this should be kept steadfast. No le- 
gislative intermeddling therewith should be attempted or tole- 
rated, unless demanded by palpable and urgent necessity. 

The actual currency of this, as of most enlightened com- 

mercial and prosperous communities, 1s composed in unequal 
proportions of coined metal and of paper representatives of 
the samme. The former is the legal standard of value; the 
latter the usual medium in pecuniary transactions. The for- 
mer is more certain, the latter more convenient. It is doubt- 
less desirable that the amount of the former should bear a 
considerable proportion to that ef the latter ; but this is not 
absolute. The entire currency of the country may be per- 
fectly sound with ten times as much paper as specie in circu- 
lation : it may be unsound with equal proportions of the two 
constituents. The real question to be asked is this—Do 
those who have issued the paper possess the available means, 
of whatever character, for ite entire redemption! It is not 
necessary —it ts not even best—thal these means should con- 
sist of spocie exclusively, sor that may be embezzled or sto- 
len; but if they have a sufficiency of this for ordinary de- 
mands, with an amount of property in real estate, goods, and 
securities which could at any ure ho sold at a sacnhce and 
yet redecm ell their habiliues, they are solvent to all ments 
and purposes. 

We have, on former occasions, conceded to Government 
the only two powers which fairly pertain to t—the nght to 
coin money and prescribe its nominal value, and the ngbt to 
supervise and control the iseue of paper so fat as to secure 
the community from fraud and insolvency. The first of these 
is confided to the General, the second to the State Govern. | 
ments. ‘The fret has been used judiciously, carefully, bene- 
hevlly ; the second, often unprovidently, capriciously, op- | 
pressively. Of the former, we need say no more at present 
The lavier claims our attention. We see the legielative 
power of one State crowding its lini with Banking Incor- 
porations: her next neighbor declares all banking « fraed 
and the * pronuse to pay’ e delusion. One mvites the intro- 
daction of capital from abroad ; the other, if it be employed | 
in any of the adjuncts of banking, chases it from her borders. 
One graute « dozen charters in a year, and refuses any for 
ten yoars theroalter, with litle respect to the augmentation 
of business or the necessities of the tunes. We say nothing 
here of the partality and seltishnces evinced in the granting 
of charters end distributive vf stock ; that will come in ano- 
ther time. No one can glance over the system or want of 
tyetem which preveile without perceiving that i not what te 
Cemanded by the wants of the country. We need « Bauk- 


juggle which really seems to be brough: forward, among other 
reasons, to divert popular attention from any thorough and 
beneficial banking reform. The people require freedom, and 
It is proposed to ainuse and appease them by additional re- 
strictions ; they ask bread, and are to be given a stone ; they 
ask the removal of baneful restraints and the more general 
diffusion of the benefits of our credit system, and are to be 
gratified by the suppression of five, ten and twenty dollar 
notes! Willthis godown?t We havea lively and an ear- 
nest faith in popular gullibility, but really this seems too 
bare-faced. 
faint, of the public will ; there are nv petitions iu its favor ; 
| justice does not plead for it ; sound policy rejects it ; free- 
dom, most surely, does not require it. There can hardly be 
even & sinister interest advanced by it. 
thi own to ihe whale.’ 


this hopeful business, we protest against its right to engage 
in it. It has other employment than that of making war up- 
on institutions rightfully created by the States. 
just as properly specify that the notes of banks favorable to 
the party in power shall be received in payments to the Go- 
vernment and no others, as to specify that the Banks which 
have the Public Deposites shall emit or receive vo notes be- 
low a certain denomination. 
this—Will the Banks which receive this moncy be cvrtainly 
able to pay it over in specie or its equivalent whenever want- 
ed! Ifo, and they choose to take nails and pass them to 


EDITORIAL—POLITICAL. 
a 
freedom ; we have its opposite. All this time, the Legisla- 
tures of the State with a hundred ban\s and of that with none 
alike say to the community, You shall have no facilities of 
the kind but those we vouchsafe to you ; we know best how 
mach 
assuinption is contradicted by the fact glanced at above.— 
The grossest inequality of bank capitel as proportioned to 
the need of it is one of the most glaring effects of the pre- 
vailing system. 





you require and in what fashion you require it. The 


But our present purpose is to expose to the public eye a 


It is not demanded by any expression, however 


It is merely a ‘ tub 


So far as the G 1 Gover 





tis to be employed in 


It might 


The only pertinent quest on is 


the eredit of the Government as cash, it is nobody's business. 
This lugging in the formidable power of the Federal Govern- 
ment to control and limit the legitimate action of State insti- 
tutions, if not an usurpation, is an abuse of power—as an act 


But our State Legislature appears to share largely in the |! 
new light which must recently have been shed upon this sub- 
ject ; and besides the bill to whip, hang, drown, draw and || 
quarter all who dare to harbor or trust the already proscribed | 
notes below five dollars, we are to have another dispensa- 
tion of mercy relieving us of fives and tens also. How can 
we be sufficiently grateful! When consummated, the pub- 
lishers of newspspers, for instance, will be in luck. When- 
ever an individual wishes a journal costing $2 or $3, he will 
quietly sit down and enclose a $20 note in advance. Of 
course, these will go too in a couple of years or so, and then || 
our suppositivous patron aforesaid will send us a 850. Glo- 
rious times those—when they come. We have an idea that 
if there was only cnough cone at law-making there would be | 


did. The Members from Washi 
rain, on the other hand, voted for Allen, with three Van Bu- 
ren Senators representing districts which gave a majority for 
Harrisou. Such was the operation of the Apportionment 
Law passed by the last Legislatore that the 35 Harrison 
Members of Assembly represented many thousands of voters 
more than the 87 Van Buren men.—Under these circum- 
stances, the Whig journals intimate that Mr. Allen will be 
imperatively required to resign through the ballot-boxes at 
the next election. 


baneful—as a; recedent still more to be deprecated. | 


Delaware and Lo- 


Perey-—-But will they Come when youSergal fer them} 
Invtana.—The official returns of the recent Special Elee- 
tion in the Indianapolis Congressioual District exhibit the 
following result: For Win. Herod (Whig) 3,793 ; W. Vau 
Wick (V.B.) 3,443—mejority 2010. Mr. Herod. bas taken 
his seat. 

Of the 94 Members of the present House of Represents- 
tives of Indiana, only 2 ére uatives of that State, while 24 are 
natives of Kentucky and 16 of Vurginia. Oaly 4 aro foreign- 


ers and but 3 from New-England. 
—ae 


Election of President and Vice President .—At12 o'clock 
on Wednesday of this week, the two Houses of Congress 
assembled in the hall of the Representatives forshe pur- 
pose of connting the votes given im and declaring the re- 
sult of the late Presidential Election. ‘The Senate ergered 
the Hall in a body, preceded by their President and Sec- 
retary, and was received by the Members of the House 
standing uncovered. The President of the Senate pre- 
sided, the Speaker of the House sitting on his right.— 
The Tellers were Messrs. Grandy of the Senate and 
Thomas and Lincoln of the House The counting re- 
quired two hours. The result was declared as we have 
already given it—For President, Martin Van Buren 167— 
to which add Michigan, if counted, 3—making 170; Wil- 
liam Hoory Harrison 73; Hugh L White 26; Daniel 
Webster 14; Willie P.Mangum1l. For Vice President, 
Richard M. Johnsen 144—if Michigan be counted, 147 ; 
Francis Granger 77 ; John Tyler 47; Wilham Smith 23. 
The President of the Senate then proclaimed that Mar- 
tin Van Bure is duly elected President of the United 
States for four years commencing on the 4th of March 
next; that for Vice President no person voted for had a 
majority of the whole Humber of votes—R. M. Johnson 
and Francis Granger being the two highest candidates. 
Thereupon the Senate retired, and the House adjourned. 

The Senate now returned to their Chambor, re-organ- 
ized, and proceeded forthwith to the election of a Vice 


| President, with the following result: 


For Richard M. Johnson—Messrs. Benton, Black, Bu- 
chanan, Brown, Cuthbert, Dana, Ewing of lil., Fulton, 
Grandy, Hespricks, Hubbard, King of Ala., King of 
Ga., Linn, Lyen, McKeax, Moore, Morris, Mouton, Ni 
cholas, Norvell, Page, Parker, Rives, Robinson, Ruggles, 
Sevier, Surange, Tallmadge, ‘Tipton, Waiker, Wright—33. 

For Francis G Messrs. Bayard. Ciay, Clayton, 


| Criutenden, Davis, Lwing of Ohio, Kent. Kmght, Pren- 


tiss, Robbina, Southard, Speuce, Swift, Tomlinson, Wall, 
Webster—16. 








vo need of doing any thing else. 
We instance our own business, it is true, to exemplify the | 
absurdity and oppression of this species of legislation ; though | 
others would doubtless answer as well. But even this is not } 
to be lightly trampled upon. Fall fifteen hundred periodicals | 
are published in this country, employing a capital of more 
than $5,000,000, and anoually collecting a Like amount, in 
good part in small sume by mail. For whose good is it de. | 
prived of its accustomed and necessery facilities! Who 
gains by ourloss! Let him step furward and answer. 
We bave not dove with this sulyect. 
Seer 
Onio.—As the election of Senator in this State seems 
likely to be reviewed in the journals and at the polls, we give 
the official statement of the hallotings fur future reference : 
tet 2d Sd 4th Sth Gch Teh Sth WhIO hI thITh’Sh 
William Allen. ....53 53 53 53-38 33 OS Ot 4 53 4 SS 
Thomas Ewing... .52 52 52 52 52 51 Sz 52 52 52 52 Sk 
Scatier'gandBlanks3 333343223321 
Every Whig elected was in his seat, and voted for Mr. Ew- 
ing. Mr. Atkinson of Carroll also voted for him, though him- 


self of opposite politics, having pledged himself to do se 


Messrs Calhoun, Preston and White, declined voting. 
Those in italics voted in aecordance with the popular vote 
of their respective States, in opposition to their own per- 
sonal preferences. ‘Those in small capitals are generally 
esteemed of doubtfal politics. Messrs. Morris, Llendricks 


land ‘Tipton, voted for Johnson, though their States had 
| voted for Granger; Messrs. Robbins and Knight voted 


for Granger, thoagh their States had voted for Johnson ; 
Messrs. King and Cuthbert of Ga., and Grundy ef Tenn., 
| whose States had voted for Tyler, voted themselves for 
Johnson, Messrs. Rives and Parker of Va. also voted for 
Johnson, though their State voted for Smith. 

So the election of President and Vice President is for- 
mally cousummated. ‘The lnanguration of Mr. Van Bu- 


‘ren on the 4th of March next will be attended by an im- 


mense concourse of citizens. 


A Great Dinner was givou last week by the Presicent 
to those Senators who voted for the Eapunging Resoiu- 
tion. Mr. Benton presided, and was conducted to his 
seat by Geu. Jacksun himeelg The toaste aud speeches 








dhould the County give a inayority fer Herrivon, which it 





ing System based on principles of impartiality, uniformity, 


have not transpired. 
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Congress.—We make no continuous record of the pro- 
ceedings of the twe houses throughout the past week, as 
hey are not of material interest. The Senate, after 
amending the Land. Bill uutil nobody would vote for it, 
were obliged to recommit it, in order to get it into a toler- 
able shape again. In its mew form, it was passed to its 
third reading on Tuesday, by a vote of 24 to 16. 

In the Honse, Monday and Tuesday were spent in a 
fruitless attempt to expel or censure John Q. Adams for 
asking leave, or rather asking if it would be in order, to 
present a petition from elaves. The excitement was very 
great. [lt is said that the prayer of the petition is tha 
Congress suppress the Abolition movements, which tend 
to render their servitude less endarable than it has hith- 
erto been.] We suspect no decisive step will be taken 
im the premises. 





Our Relations with Merico.—From the tenor of a re- 
ceutly published correspoudence between Mr. Forsyth, 


Secretary of State, and Mr. Ellis, our Minister to Mexico, | dignity and eloquence, than those of the Senate of the |"? and lorcible resistance 


as weli as of the President’s Message to the Senate, given 
below, onr Governmeut would seem to be on the eve 
of a rupture with the Mexican Republic. We do not 


rdjustment of the matters in controversy between us, upon 
another demand thereof made from on board ove of our 
vesssels of war on the coast of Mexico. The Documents 
herewith transmitted, with others sent to the Honse of 
Representatives heretofore, will enable Congreas to judge 
of the propriety of the course pursued, and to decide up- 
on the necessity of that now recommended. 


Congress, and thiat body be able to find in the condition 
of the affairs between the two countries, as disclosed by 
the accompanying documents, with those referred to, any 
well grou reasons to hope that an adjustment of the 
controversy between them, can be effected without a re- 
sort to the measures [ have felt it my dnty to recommend, 
they may be assured of my co-operation in any other 
course that shall be deemed honorable and proper. 

Washington, Feb. 6th, 1837. ANDREW JACKSON. 

This message wus referred to the Comittee on Foreign 
Relations. 


The Debate on Expunging.—It is our cherished belief 
that the debates of uo deliberative body, ancient or mod- 
ern, were ever characterized by more general ability, 








| United States during the last six or eight years. More 
| brilliant efforts there may have been—though we can call 
‘| to mind nothing, even thus, superior to the specches of 


anticipate hostilities, however; the latest advices from | Webster and Hayne on Foot’s resolutions, the more re- 
Vera Cruz incline us to believe that Santa Ana will be) cent debate on the Removal of the Deposites, or the late 
received with acclaination—that he will regain an pom struggle antecedent to the Expunging process. We 


ascendency over the Mexican Couucils, ratify his com- 


pact with the Texians, and conclude a firm peace with | 


the United States. Thas we hope, and thus we believe. 


should please ourselves by publishing lurgely of the re- 
ports of this last; but we are aware that the public taste 
| is averse to long speeches, and that those who know how 


The letters of instraction from Secretary Forsyth to Mr. } yo appreciate such matters usually obtain them in advance 


Ellis are extremely cavalier in their manner. They enu- | 


merate the grievances apd impositions to which certain 
of our “ierchant vessels have been subjected at va- 
rions times in the ports of Mexico, and instruct him to 
demand iomediate and full reparation—in default of com- 
pliance, he is to demand his passports, and leave the 
country. ‘This is short work, most certainly, but the 
Secretary without doubt anders tands himself. 

Mr. Forsyth further instructs onr Minister, to complain 
of the conduct of M. Gorostiza, the late Mexican Envoy. 
particularly iv publishing a portion of the correspondence 
between the State Department and himself on the subject 
of the occupation of Nacogdoches, &c. This the Secre- 
tary deems a breach of diplomatic propriety, and insists 
on a disavowal of the act by the Mexican Gover t 


| of our ability to furnish them. Messrs. Rives, Buchanan 
and Benton, in support of the Expunging resolution, 
jand Messrs. Clay, Ewing, Southard and Preston, in op- 
: position to it, especially distinguished themselv-s. We 
4 regard Mr. Benton's closing speech on the subject as the 
best he has ever yet uttered. [t avoids those prominent 
| faults of style for which he is somewhat nvtorions, inclu- 
| ding the prolixity of argument and extent of quotation 
which nar the effect by exhausting the patience of the 
hearer or reader. In this there is nothing turgid, dis- 
courteous, or wire-drawn. ‘True, it is addressed rather 
to the multitade than to the Senate, but it is for the use 
of the former rather than of the latter that we copy from 
jit. It forms a glowing eulogium upon the course and 


ad 








‘co t of the General Administration, from the election 





uired it, first, by the exercise of an intuitive i 
Chich, leaving ail book learning at an ecleasabable dic. 
tance behind, has always enabled him to adopt the right 
remedy, at the right time, and tw conquer soouest when 
the men of formes and office thought hin: most near to ruin 
und despair. Next, by a moral courage, which knew no 
fear when the public goed beckoned him to goon. Last, 


If these views should fail to meet the concurrence of | and chiefest, he has acquired it by an open honesty of 


purpose, which knew no concealments ; by a straight for- 
wardness of action, which disdained the forms of office 
and the arts of intrigne ; by a disimterestedness of motive, 
which knew no seifish or sordid calculation; by a devo- 
tedness of patriotism, which staked every thing personal 
on the issue of every measure which the public welfare 
required him to adopt. By these qualities, and these 
means, he has acquired his prodigivus popularity and his 
transcendent influence over the public mind; and if there 
are any who envy that influence and popularity, let them 
envy, also, and emulate, if they can, the qualities and 
means by which they were acquired. 
| Great has been the opposition to President Jacksou's 
|| administration ; greater, perbaps, than ever has beeu ex- 
hibited against any Government, short of actual insurrec- 
Revolution has been pro- 
claimed, and every thing has been done that could be ex- 
pected to produce revoluuon. The country has been 
alarmed, agitated, convulsed. From the Senate chamber 
to the bar room—from one end of the continent to the 
| otLer, denunciation, agitation, excitement, has been the 
urder of the day. For eight years the President of this 
Republic has stood upon a volcano, vomiting fire and 
| flames upon him, and threatening the country itself with 
rnin and desolation, if the people did not expel the usurp- 
| er, despot, aud tyrant, as Es wee called, from the high 
lace to which the sutfrages of millions of freemen had 
'| elevated him. 

Great is the confidence which he has always reposed in 
the discernment and equity of the American people. I 
have been accustomed to see him for many years, aud un- 
der many discouraging uiwls; but never saw him doubt, 
for an instant, the ultimate support of the people. Ih was 
my privilege to see him ofien, and during the most gloomy 
| period of the panic conspiracy, when the whole earh 
seemed to be in commotion against him, and when many 
| fiends were faltering, and stout hearts were opens oe 
tore the raging storm which bank machination and Sena- 
| orial deganciation had conjured wp to overwhelm hun. 
|) f saw him in the darkest moments of this gloomy period ; 
|| and never did I see his confidence in the ultimate sup- 
\\ port of his fellow citizens forsake him for an imstaut. He 
|| always said the people would stand by those who stand 
by them; and nobly have they ju-tified that contidence ! 
That verdict, the voice of millions, which now demands 
the expurgation of that sentence which the Senate and 
the bank then pronounced upon him, is the magnificent 








| 


in the event, however, that Government sustained and | of Gen. Jackson to the present time. After glancing at | response of the people's hearts te the implici. confidence 


which he then re in them. Bat it was not in the 


justified its Minister, and Mr. Ellis, as instructed, de- | the leading measures of the Executive in detail, he sams | people only that he had confidence: there was another, 


wanded his passports and retarned to Washington. The 

next chapter in the controversy is the following : 

MESSAGE OF THE PRESIDENT TO THE SE 
NATE UPON MEXICAN AFFAIRS. 

At the beginning of this session Congress was inform- 
ed that our claims upou Mexico had not’been adjusted, 
bul that notwithstanding the irritating effect apon her coun- 
cls of the movements im ‘Texas, I hoped by great forbear- 
ance to avoid the necessity of again bringing the subject 
of them to your notice. ‘That hope has been disappointed. 
Having in vain urged upon that Government the justice 
of these claims, and my indispensable obligation that there 
should be * no further delay im the led z tif 


| up as follows : 
|| But why this specification? 


So beneficent and glo- 
|| rious has been the administration of this President, that 
|| where to begin, and where to end, in the enumeration of 
great weasures, would be the embarrassment of him who 
has his eulogy to make. He came into oflice, the first of 
geuerals; he goes out, the first of statesmen. His civil 
competitors have shared the fate of his inilitary upponents ; 
and Washington city has been, to the American politicians 
‘| who have assailed him, what New Orleans was to the 
| British Generals who attacked his lines. Repuised, driv- 
en bach, discomfited, crushed, has been the fate of all 





lants, foreign and domestic, civil and military. At 


not in the redress, of the injuries complained of,” my duty || home and abroad, the impress of iis genius and of his 


reqnires that the whole subject should be presented, and | character is feit. 


now is, for the action of Congress, whose exclusive right 
it ts to decide on the further es of to be ew- 
ployed. ‘Tne length of time since some of the injuries have 





for redress, the wantou character of some of the outrages 
upon the property and persons of our citizens and upou 
the lag of the United States, independent of recent in- 
sults 'o his Government and People by the late Extraor- 
dinary Minister, would jusufy, iu the eyes of all matwus, | 
immediate war. That remedy, however, should not be | 
used by just and generous nations, confiding in their | 
strength, for injuries committed, if it cau be honorably | 
avoided, and it has oceurred to me, that considering the 
present embarrassed condition of that couutry, we should | 
act both with wisdom and moderation by giving to Mexico 
one more opportunity to atoae for the ie before we take 
redre+s into our own hands. To avuid ail misconception 
on the part of Mexico, as well as to protest our own na- 
tional character from reproach, this op nity should be 
given, with the avowed design and fall preparation to 
take immediate #:tisfaetion, W it should not be obtained on 
@ repetition of the demaud for it. ‘lo this end I recom- 
send that an act be passed, authorizing reprisals, and the 
use of the naval force of the United pin iy the Exec- 
ttive against Mexico, to enforce them in the event of a re- 


He has impressed upon the age in 
which he lives the stamp of his arms, of his diplomacy, 
and of his domestic policy. In a word, so tran»cendent 


Opponents. He has expunged their objections w military 
clueftains! He bas shown them that they were mistaken ; 
that unitary men were not the dangerous rulers they had 
imagined, but safe and prosperous conductors of the ves- 
sel of state. Ile has changed their fear into love. With 
visible signs they adaut their error, and instead of depre- 
cating, they now invoke the reign of chieftains. ‘They 
labored hard to procure a military successor to the present 





have been the merits of his administration, that they have | 
been committed, the repeated and casvelling applications || Operated a miracle upon the minds of his most inveterate 


jand a far higher Power, to winch he constantly looked ww 
| save the country, and its defenders, from every ow ; 
jaud signal even's prove that he did not louk to that high 
|| Power in vain. 

|| Sir, I think it right, in approaching the termination of 
| this great question, ‘o present this faint and rapid sketca 
of the brillant, beneficent, and glorious administratwn of 
|) President Jackson. Itis not for me to attempt to do ut 
justice ; it ie not for ordinary men to attempt its history. 
|| He military life, resplendent with dazzling events, will de- 
mand the pen of a nervous writer; bis civil administra- 
tion, replete with scenes which have called into action so 
many and such various passions of the Lumuan heart, and 
|| which has given to native sugacity so many victories over 
|| practised politicians, will require the profound, luminous 
jjand philosophical conceptions of a Livy, a Piutarch, or a 
| Saliast. ‘This history is not to be written in our day. 
|| The cotemporaries of such events are not the hands to 
describe then. ‘Time must first do its office—mast silence 
the passions, remove the actors, develope consequences, 
and canonize ali that is sacred to bonor, patriotisin, and 
glory. In after ages, the historic genius of oar America 
shall produce the writers which the subject demands— 
men far removed from the contests of tins day, who will 
know how to estimate this great epoch, and how to ac- 
quire an immortality for their own names, by painuing, 
with a master’s hand; the immortal events of the Patriot 








same rate, the Republic may be put to the expense of | 
periodical wars, to breed a perpetual succession of these 
chieftains to rule over them and their posterity forever. 
To drop this irony, which the inconsistency of mad op- | 
ponents has provoked, and to return to the plain delinea | 
tions of historical painting, the mind instinctively dwells | 
on the vast aud unprecedented resi- 
dent. Great is the influenes, great the power—  reate: 
than any man ever before possessed in our America— 
which be wields. How has he acquired it? Nut by the 





fusal by the Mexican Goverument to come to an amicable 


arts of intrigue, or the juggling tricks of diplon ; not 
undermining phos gsr public ineoreste for 
grstifcetion of classes or wale, But he has as | 


incumbent; and if their love goes on increasing at the || President's life. 


And now, sir, I finish the task which, three years ago, 
| L imposed on niyself. Solitary and alone, aud amidst the 
| jeers and taunis of my opponents, [ put this ball in mo- 
juon. ‘The people have taken it up, and rolled it forward ; 
and [am no longer any thing but a unit in the vast mass 


which now propels it. Iu the name of that mess I speak. 


ity of thi Presi-| { demand the execution of the Edict of the People; 1 de- 


wand the expurgation of that sentence which the voice of 
4 few Senators, und the power of their confederate, the 
Bank of the Urrited States, hae caused to be placed on the 
journal of the S@tate, and which the vo ce of millions of 
freemen has ord€ted to be expunged from it. 


The epecch of Bit. Preston in opposition is likewlee of 
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moderate length.—and is replete with bursts of eloquence. 
We oxtract one paragraph in reply to Mr. Dana, toge- 
ther with the conclusion : 

* * * © Attend, sir, to the palinode which has just 
been sung to the honor and glory of the President of the 
United States. ‘The attenuated period, both of political 
and physical existence, makes me very reluctant indeed 
to offer ony nomease on the very extravagant language in 
which he been praised; nor should I advert to the 
geutleman’s speech at all but to notice the ground on 
which the measure is advocated. “ Expunge, expunge,” 
cries the gentlewan, “expunge a ution which is av 
attack ou the good, the glorious, the popular, the power- 
ful, the ‘miraculous’ President of the United States.” 
This, sir, was the tone, and this the argument in three- 
fourths, nay, in four-fifths of the venerable gentleman's 
discourse. He puts this resolution on the ground of his 
eulogy of the President. This is the sole argument. Be- 
cause President Jackson is praiseworthy und glorious, 
expunge, expunge. Why, sir, what is the connexion? 
‘The Seuator has certainly not given usa very logical con- 
clusion. General Jackson is to be praised; that forms 
the premises of his argument. This record is to be ex- 
punged ; that is the conclasion. Weare to obliterate our 
records, and bring them, in the habiliments of mourning, 
to his feet, because President Jackson is gracious, glorious, 
powerful, miraculous. And all these properties, and ail ; 
this glory is to be transferred bodily to another gentleman | 
who is just like himself. Alter et idem. We are to abol-| 
ish our journal, because General Jaekson is thus and thus, 
and his successor will be thus and thus. ‘Thatis the argu- 
ment, Lsay aothing uow of the truth of the premises, be- 
cause this is not a convenient opportunity for the imvesti- 
gation of that subject. ‘Those who are in ecstacies, who | 
are in exaltations of admiration, who are shouting, clap- 
ping hands, and singing hallelujahs, are not exacily in a 
condition of mind to listen or be argued with. They may 
be within the extreme pale of reason, but they are, to say the 
least, on the coufines of enthusiasm. But, admitting that 
the President is that exalted, that immaculate, that une- 
qualled, that miraculous person he is represented ; allow- 
ing that he leaves out of sight all that history has icft us of | 
ancient Rome, and all ra A la read of modern worth 4 
vietue; and admitting that all this is trausferable and hax 
been transferred, for the glory aud blessedness of our coun. | 
try, to one werthy to be his successor, let me axk, how 
dues this bring us to the conclusion that the record of our | 
proceedings is to be expunged! 

* * © * [t forms oue of the most ominous signs of 
the times we live in, that here, the wost powerlul engine- 
wielded in the land of our ancestors in favor of popular | 
rights, are seized upon and employed for the increase and | 
advancement of Executive power. All that belongs to the 
Peuple is invoked only to betray them. The People, the | 
People, the voice of the People, gentieinen claim as their \ 
own. They cite every popular argument, and all for) 
what? To hold up the cause of the many against the | 
few ; of the miilions against the grasping power of the 
onet No, sir; no, no. All these mighty motives of | 
power are called up to exalt the Executive, and to put 
down the legislative power ; to increase the power of th 
one against the rights of the many. They are brought 
forward to silence, for all future time, the voice of the 

Seuate, whenever it shall be raised against the #n*roach- 
ments of power. Yes, sir, they soek to hang up tn ferro- 
rem over your head, and in fuil view of every Senator, a) 
scourge, to be applied without mercy to any ene who) 
shall dare to use aught but the language of eulogy. 

“ Horribili sedere fageilo,” 
that is the fate which awaits them. It is to be set up by 
way of inemento, to muzzle this body for all future ume. 
No. sir, our voice must never be heard save in strains of 
adulation, and chanting palinodes like that which has re- 
cenily been furnished as a patiern to this body. ; 

A gentieman, whose taleut and intelligence IT highly 
honor, has asked us to strip this matter of all the hambug- 
gery which has been thrown arcund it. Well, sir, let ax 


do so. 


| 





mouth of the Seuate, to bring ttdown when it becomes too | 


GENERAL NEWS. 





Senate has freely ex its own sentiments In re- | 
gard to the United States Bank, for example, the opinions | 
of this body have varied at different periods. ‘I'he Senate, | 
at one time, thought that Bank coustitutional; at another | 
time, they thought it anconsutntional; a majority now | 
consider ita mousier. Why not, then, expunge! Why 
not draw your black lines round that of your jourvai | 
which recorded the act by which that Bank was chartered 1 | 
The resolution against which your wagnanimous wrath is. 
now directed has done no harm. It has led to no action. | 
[thas brought no train of evils upon the country. 

But the charter of the Bank of the United States—what | 
did vot that effect? That was no empty declaration of | 


See 
policy through another generation, and transfuse his own 
vital spirit into a living branch of the same stem? If this 
sacrifice was to be offered to the illastrioas dead, whom 
history has already fixed in niches of imperishable honor, 
we might eudure it with greater patience. Batto a living 
man, and a man who can soward’ the deed, sir, I cannot 
look the thing steadily in the face. I protest to you that 
my inmost heart is bowed down at the thought with sor- 
row and shame. 

But the deed is to be done. States have spoken. Whe- 
ther the People of the United States have spoken might 
bear aqnestion. Certainly many States have uttered their 
voice, whose right to speak I should be the last to q.iestion. 





opinion. It was a substantial act. Aud to what a long 
black catalogue of national calamities did it not in your 
opinion lead? If any thing is to be expunged, why not 


round that resolution. 
Virginia believes most sincerely that the act was uncon- 
stitutional. He holds that it led to consequences greatly 


sident deserves the everlasiing gratitude of the country 


if it is not fitin that case, how and why is itin this? Be- 
cause this violates the rights of the People? So did that. 
is this uncoustitutional? So was the other. 
rogatory to the feelings and wishes of the President? So 
was that. Is the Senate bound in duty to express its dis- 
approbation of this act?’ Why not of the other? 

But is it really so great an offence te differ from the 
President on « constitutional question, insomuch that all | 
wraces of such a thing must be obliterated from our re-| 
cords? that it wust be efflaced—expunged—purged off! 
Why, sir, the President diflers from ue constantly on con- 


from President Washi 


Why is not the opinion of Washington to be expunged ! 

Why not go back and hold him up to sacrifice? It has, 

indeed, in some sort, been already dene. You have not 

broken into the sepulchre of Mount Vernon, and dug up 

his bones, and burnt them, like Wickliffe’s, but you have 

immolated his name; his virtues, his giory, have b.-en ta- 

ken from him, and transferred to another. Why noi make 

your sacrifice complete? If the principle on which you 

act is jealousy for the honor and power of the Executive, 
why not, when former Presidents have sent us messages 
containing unconstitutional notions, expunge their messa- 
ges from your archives !—The President sent us a mee 
sage in the panic session of 1834. How would gentlemen 
have taken it, had those who constituted the mujority at 
that day proposed to expunge it from the records? 

Both Houses of Congress have differed from other Pre 

sideuts. Does any gentieman here dream of a leading 
member in either Fine under our Jefferson administra- 
tion proposing to expunge any Presidential opinion which 
did not correspond with his own! Or wouid any sup- 
porter of the wise, the sedate, the grave, the tdMhperate, 
the forbearing Madison, ever conceive the notion that he 
was to be propitiated by effacing the public records? Did 
he ever require his friends to depart from their public da- 
ues, neglect the exigences of the public business, and ad- 
dress themselves to this most extraordinary method of si- 
lencing the indignation of a President?! There was a 
great stroggle in ‘96, aud after a long course of most bit- 
ter and acrimonious party warfare, the republican par- 
ty eventually triamphed, and came into power, but in the 
very heat of conquest ; and sull covered, as it was, with 
the sweat and the dust of battle, did it once enter into 


their predecessors! 
of intelligeut aud honorable men that they are called upow 


trom the national archives all traces of difference of opin- 
wn on the part of ether House of Congress, thom the de- 
parted saviours of vur country? Dure the honorable Se- 
uator from Pennsylvauta rise is his place, and with a 


And what is it, when thus denuded, but « bit in the | severend aged te youder image af Washington, intro- 


duce a resolution to expunge Whatever on our journal in- 


resull fur the taste or safety of those in power: so that | ms tipny = mbps : , acm? te 
v4 4 rs . at pithen trom that great man? Will 
the Chief Magistrate may, undisturbed by its curvetings, | Vy iure to look intuy that venerable and venerated 


proceed to serze upon the national treasnre, and repeal 


the ducistons of the Supreme Court. and if any adventu- | 


countenance,* and make such a wotion in this chamber ? 
No, sir. His own heart tells bin: that the image would 


rous mouth shall dare to whisper he is acting against the | frown upon hin from its frame, and, could U speak, would 


Consttation, sach rashness my instantly be checked by | 
the warning © hush! take care! remomber the expunging | 


Destroy uot your Constitation, 


cry, Forbear. 
Draw wo black lines upon your 


not your own archives. 


resolution !—do you wish to bring us again under the dis | journal on wny account. Write no history for me. My 


ciplins of the black lines?"’ L suppose the ine simile of 
that blotted ad defaced page of our records is to be fixed 
Up ip some conspicuous position above the seat of ont 
presiding officer, so that, when we would dare to think, 
to feel, and to speak, as freemen and American legislators, 
we way look up, and, beholding the awful monitor, may 
put our hands on our mouths, and our mouths in the dust, 
and repent, while it is yet time, all sach presumptuous 


be poem 
n other days, it hea often happened that successive Se- 
meter didlared faces eas other te opinione atid policy, and 


iustory is written in a nation’s eyes. [desire you to play 
off no mountebank farce for my giery; it is safe in the 
keeping of my countrymen. 
language of 


heart. 
And, sir, if we are not called to do this for the illustri- 


the living because he is powerlul ! 


nener 





have in like manner differed from the Eacoutive, and each 


—_—_—_—_—_—_— 
*Mr. Buchanan se? opposite the picture of Washington. 


expunge that? It seems not to have entered the imagiua- || i 
tion of gentlemen on the other side tv draw their lines | honorable gentlemen that they would gladly avoid this 
Yet the honorable Senator from | thing, and would, if they could, avoid the deed. 


detrimental to the national good, and tells us that the Pre-| 


te vindicate the ashes of the illustrious dead by removing | 


Dishonor } 


Yes, sir; such would be the 
ashington; and | well know that the honer- 
able Senator from Penusylvania has its response in hi- 


ous great and good, who have departed, shall we do it for 
Because he is the dis- 
office, who '# to progagate his own system of 


That they have acted under mistaken views, I have not 
\doubt. ‘The act is fraught with most dangerous conse- 
quences. It inflicts deep wounds on the dignity and po- 
tency of this body ; for I see in thé countenances of many 


I do be- 
lieve that, in the very mowent of inflicting the blow, their 
hearts will be haunted by the same emotions which fill 
and oppress my own. And while ander the pressure of 
dire necessity, they raise the axe, they feel prepared, like 


for having abolished and destroyed the Bank. Well, sir, || other executioners, first to ask pardon of the victim. Ay, 


sir, I believe that when it comes to the actual performance 
of the tragedy, there will be «a secret whisper in their ear 


Is this de- | that will say to them, Perhays in this case our party feel- 


ings have pressed us a little too far. 

And when, after a solemn and mournful pause, the 
Secretary has perfurmed this detested office, and has man- 
gled the record of the Senate, will any here rise and cry 
aloud—thas perish all traitors? Or will they not rather 
hang their heads, and, smiting on their breasts, heave 
mournful sighs over so hard a necessity? I shall wiiness 
it, and whatever I may feel, I shall feel nothing personally. 





~titutional poiuts; both he and this Senate differ widely | So far as 1 am personally concerned, | can fold my arms 
on a constitational point, viz. || in perfect coolness, and witness the deed without shrink- 
on the constitutionality of the Bank of the United States. || ing. All I feel wow is for the Senate—is fur the Consti- 


| tution—is for the country. [may cry, Wo, wo to Ame- 
| rica, but notto me. In a moment I shall recover my self- 
| possession, shall rise, shall rejoice, that it was my good 
| furtune to have my name entered on the same page where 
| the rights of this body were recorded, and that there, in 

| company with the Senate's honor, it shall safely abide for 
| ever, in epite of your BLACK LINES. 





\| GEN. JACKSON'S LETTER, 
|| Im answer to the requisitions of the Investigeting Commitice, through 
Mr. Wise, their Chatrman. 
Wasuineton Crry, Jan. 26, 1837. 

| Sim—I received, on the eveuing of the 24th mst., your 
letter covering 4 copy of certain resolutions purporting to 
| have been adupted ed a committee of the House of Rep- 

resentatives, of which yon are chairman, and request that 
| you will lay before that committee, this, my cane which 
‘| T hasten to make. 

It appears, by the published proceedings of the House 
of Representati¥es, that the cominittee, of which you are 
chairman, was appointed on your motion. The resoln- 
tion offered by you, and finally adopted by the House, 
raised a direct issue with that part of my anuual message 
in which | held the following language: “ Before couclu- 
ding this paper, I think it due to the various Executive 
Departments, te bear testimony to their prosperous con- 
dition, and to the ability and integrity with which they 
have been conducted. it hes been ay aim to enfurce, in 

all of them, a vigilant and faithful discharge of the public 
| business and it is gratifying to me to believe that there 
is no just canse of complaint, from any quarter, at the 
| mauner in which they have fulfilled the object of their cre- 
jation.” Your resolution is in the following words: 





their heads to expunge from the public jouruals the acts of || .. Reseléed, That so much of the Presideut’s messace as 
Or could it now occur to the minds | ’ ~, 


relates to the ‘ condition of the various Executive Depart- 
ments, the ability and integrity with which they have been 
conducted, the vigilant and faithiul discharge of the pub- 
lic business in all of them, and the causes of complaint 
from any quarter, at the manner in which they have ful- 
tilled the objects of their creation,’ be referred to a select 
| committee, to consist of nine members, with power to 
send for persous ant papers, and with instructions to in- 
| quire into the condition of the various Executive Depart- 
| ments, the ability and integrity with which they have been 
| conducted, into the manner ia which the public business 
|has been discharged in all of them, and into all causes of 
jcomplaint, ftom any quarter, at the manner in which said 
departments, or their bureaus or offices, or any of their 
cers or agents, of every description whatever, direcily 
or indirectly connected with them in any manner, officially 
or unofficially, in duties pertaining to the public interest, 
have fulfilled or failed to accomplish the objects of their 
creation, or have violated their duties, or have injured and 
impaired the public service and interest; and that said 
committee, in its inquiries, may refer to such periods of 
time as to them may seem expedient and pro per.” 

It also appears, from the published proceedings of the 
Louse, that this resolution was accompanied aud sup- 
ported by a speech of considerable length, in which you 
preferred many severe but vague charges of corruption 
and abuse in Executive Departments. The resoln- 
tions adopted by the committee, as well as that adopted 
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by the House itself, mast be taken in connection with your 
introductory speech, which gives a character to the w 

proceeding. hen thas regarded, it is obvious that, by 
the resolution of the House, an issue is made with the 
President of the United States, as he had alleged, iu his 


annual message, that the heads of the Executive Depatt- 


meats had performed their official duties with ability and 
integrity. In your speech you denied this; you charged 
them with manifold corruptions, and abuses of trust, as 





you have dene in former speeches, to which you referred ; 


and you demanded an investigation through the medium 
of a committee. Certam ether members of Congress, as 
appears by the published debates, united with you in 
these accusations; and for the purpose of ascertaining 
their truth or falsehood, the committee you demanded was 
ordered to be raised, and you were placed at its head. 
‘The first proceeding of the investigating committee is to 


pass a series of resolutions, which, though amended 1n | 


their passage, were, as understood, introduced by you, 
calling ou the President and the heads of the departments 
—not to answer to any specific charge; not to explain any 
alleged abuse ; not to give informatien as to any ' 
lar uansacuon ; bat, assuming that they have been guilty 


Lcu-: 


Ee 


— 





which are to be found in the reports laid before Congress 


|| have recourse. Lam, respectfully, d&c. 
| (Signed) ANDREW JACKSON. 
|| To the Hon. Henry A. Wiss, 


|| and corruptions charged against the Executive Departments. 
|| TL certify that this is a true copy from the original sent. 
Test: A. JACKSUN, Jr., Private Secretary, &c. 
———— 


| Our State Legislature has doue little or nothing, as usual. 
| We see no reason why they might not adjourn forthwith.— 
|} Their personal brawls and dabblings iu National politics are 
| not worth $500 a day to the people of New-York. 

| Hon. Siras Waicut was on Twesday reélected to the Se 
| pate of the United States. In caucus, the vote siood— 
| Wright 83, B. F. Butler 23; blanks 4. In joint vote 
| Wright 110, Ambrose L. Jordan 30. 

|| [We believe the reélection of Mr. Wright was universally 
expected, and is generally satisfactory to his party; while, 





|| and now on your files, and to which | recommend you to 





_ “From the time the witness (R. M. Whitney) firstcame 
into the committee room, I had put about sixty questions 
im regular succession, and at different times, to all of 
which I could not get more than ten or twelve answers; 
the witness threw them off cuntemptuously, denouncing 


Chairman of the Investigating Committee of the oanernd them as inquisitorial; and this contemptuous course he re- 


peated day alter day, and night after night. It was mani. 
fest that he had totally mistaken the feelings which 
prompted my course; and from this indulgence in his in- 
solence he made a miscalculation, and went at le too 
far. No doubt he imagined that because his card in the 
Globe had not been nouced by me, therefore, I was to be 
insulted with impunity. On the night of the occurrence, 
I put to him a question, in orcer to draw from him the 
|| truth of my statement, which he carded me for makiog ; 
|| the question related to Mr. ‘Taney's refusal to countenance 
|| him, but, as on former occasions, the witness would not 
|| answer, affirming that he had a right to demand from me 
| proof of this matter, as 1 had stated it to be true. Sir, I 
| suflered this conduct to pass unnoticed by me, both be- 

cause he was a wiiness, asd because [did not wish to 
enter iuto personal altercation with one who is completely 
shielded from the notice of all honorable men by his infa- 





of the charges alleged, eail upou them to furnish evidence | from the other side, it is cheerfully conceded that a more || my, as « mad dog is by his Aydrophobia. But, sir, he ac- 


against themselves ! 


Afier the reiterated eharges yon have made, it was to " 


have beeu expected that you would have been prepared 


to reduce them to specification, and that the committee , 


would have proceeded to investigate the matters alleged. 


able and efficient Senator could not have been selected from 
} the ranks of Mr. Van Buren’s supporters. Mr. Wright con 
'curs in the views of Col. Benton, moreover, so far as they 


| differ from those of another section of the duminant party 


|| companied that answer with a scowl, a frown, an insulting 
|| look of d: fiancee, directed boldly to me personally, whien 
| ered no one else thensaw. I appealed, sir, immediate- 
| ly to chair, to know if the witness should be permitted 
to insult me. 


I walked up to him, and I said that I would 


Bui instead of this, you resort to gencralities even more | and should therefore be acceptable to the Loeo Focos. As ‘| teach him better than to insult me; that 1 would let him 


vague than your original accusation; and ia open viola- | 
tion of the Constitution, and of that well established and 
wise moxim, “that all men are presumed to be innovent 
until proven guilty, according to the established ruies of 
law,” you request myself, and the heads of the depart- 
ments, 10 become our own accusers, and to furnish the 


|| @ tactician, his opponents have been unsparing in his exalta- 


| tion; as a ready and fluent debater, he has achieved a high 
| rank in the Senate, and would bave tron still greater distinc- 
| tion in any other body. Should Messrs. Benton and Rives 


evidence to convict onrselves; and this call purports to be be called to the discharge of Execative or Diplomatic trusts 


founded ou the authority of that body in which alone, by 
the Constintion, the power of wnpeaching us is vest=d! 
The hea:is of departments may answer such a request as 
they pivase, provided they do not withdraw their own 


}in the new distnbation of honore—which we deem highly 
| probahle—Mr. Wright will of neeessity take that prominent 


time. and that of the officers under their direction, frou ) "ther than the want of commanding talents has of late re- 
the public business, to the mjury thereof. To that busi- { strained him. ] 


ness I shall direct them to devote themselves, in preier- 


euce to any illegal and uncoustitutional calls for informa. + 


tion, no matter from what seurce it may come, or how- 
ever anxious they may be to meet it. 
repel all such wee oe as an invasion of the principles of | 
justice, as well as of the Constitution ; and I shail esteem 


For myself, 1 shali | 


Abraham Keyser, Esq. was on Monday re-elected State 
} Treasurer, with very little opposition. 


The Restraining Law —The following is a copy of the 
| bill on this subject, which has passed the two branches of 


it my sacred duty to the people of the United States, to | the Legislature of this State with great unenunity : 


resist them as lL would the establishment of a Spauish 


inquisition. \ 


if, after all the severe accusations contained in the va- 
rivus speeches of yourself and your associates, you are 
unwilling of your own accord to bring specific charges, 


then I request your committee to call yourself and your | 
associates, and every other member of Congress who has | 


inade the general charge of corruption, to testify, before | 


An Act to repeal in part the Revised Statutes releting to un 
authorised banking, and the circulation of notes or other 
|| evidences of debt weued by Banks. 
| The people of the State of New-York, represented mm Senate and As 
sembly, do enact ea fcilows : 
$1. So much of utle twenty, chapter twenty, part first of 
the Revised Statutes, relating to unauthorized banking, and 
the circulation of certain notes or evidences of debt tssued 


God and our country, whether you or they know of any |) °Y banks, as prohibits & person or asscciation of persons noi 


specific corruption or abuse of trust in the Exrcutive De- 


incorporated, from keeping offices for the purpose of receiv- 


partment; and ifso, what itis. If you are able to point | € deyosites, or discounting notes or bills, be and the same 


to any case where there is the slightest reason to suspect | 
ecreuption or abuse of trust, no obstacle which | can re- | 
uiuve shall be interposed to prevent the faliest serutiny 

by all legal means. 


is hereby repealed. 
§2. This act shall not be so construed as to authorise or 
permit any incorporation created by the laws of any other 


The offices of all the departwents will | State, to keep any office for the purpose of receiving depo-| 


he opened to you, and every proper facility furnished for | #e*, ot discounting notes or bills, or issuing any evulence of 


this purpose. 


debt to be loaned or put in circulation &s money within this 


I hope. sir, we shall at least have your charges, and that | State. 


you will proceed to investigate them, not like an taquiri- | 
tor, but in the accustomed mode If you either will not | 
mnake specific accusations, or if, when made, you attempt | 
to crtablixh them by making freewen their own accusers, | 
you wi! not expect me to countenance your roceedings. | 
in the short period which remains of my jal duty, I 

shall endeavor, as | have heretofore endeavored, to falfil 

the obliga‘ious of that oath of office, by which I engaged, | 
“tothe best of my ability, to preserve, protect, aud de- | 
fend the Constitution of the United States ;” and for this, | 
and other reasons of the inost avlemn character, L shall, on 


the one hand, cause every possible facility, consistent with 
law and justice, to be given to the investigation of speci- | 





§3. No incorporated bank in this State, nor any officer or 
director thereof, shall opeu or keep an office uf deposite or 
discount under this act, or be mtcrested of concerned, di- 
rectly or mdirectly, ir any such association. The bank offi- 


$4. This act shail take effect unmediately on its final pas- | 
The Affray in the Investigating Committee —We took 
occasion, in our last, to condemn the conduct of Mr. Pey- 
| tou in menacing R. M. Whitney with violence while the | 





fic. tangible charges; and on the other, shall repndiate all | gage ge on examination before the Cowuittee of which 
miompts to invade the just rights of the Execative De- || Mr. P. isa member. Still believing such an ebuliition of | 
eo, and of the individuals composing the same. | feeling entirely unsuited to the place where it occurred | 


f, af er ail your clamor, you will wake no specific charges, | 
or bring no proof of such as shall be made, you and our } 
avsociates must be regarded by the good people of the 
United States as the authors of unfounded calamnies; 
and the public servants whom yon have assailed will, in 
the estimation of ail honorable men, stand fully acquitted. 
In the wean time, Leannot but expresa my astouish- 
ment that members of Congress should call for informa- | 
tion as to the names of persons to whom contingent | 
noneys are paid, aud the objects of those payments, when | 
there are six standing committees under the seventy- 
seventh rule of the House of Representatives, whose spe- | 
cial duties are to examine aunually inw all the details of | 
those expenditures in each of the Kacsutive Department. | 
The like remark is bg vapces to some other 


‘he information sought by you, ample details i stto 


and the eharacter in which Mr. Peyton appeared there, 
we must observe that the circumet 4 more ly | 
brought before the public tend to paliiate, thongh they | 
may not excuse, the conduct of Mr. Peytwun. The subjec | 
was brought before the House on Saturday, by Mr. Pey-| 
ton, with reference toa * Card’ published in the Globe by | 
Whitney, and the comments thereon of uther political 
journals. Mi. P. concladed his remarks by the following 
account of the transaction, which was substantially con- 
firmed by Mr. Garland, the Chairman of the Coummitiee, 
as weil as by Mr. Wise, who reiterated nearly every par- 





inches of | ticular, and exhibited the conduct of Mr. Whitney in « 





still more vofaverabie light, Mr. Peyton states the-— 





sege. | 


know that I required no constitutional privilege to chastise 
him, if he dared to insult me; that, if Le did, | would put 
him to death on the spot. Siz, I used language which 
was harsh, for [| was excited, as any man would have been 
|) who has a soul within him fit to be saved. The chair 
‘| called to order, and I took my seat. He says I drew a 
j pistol upon him; it is false. After 1 sat down, he rose 
|} and began again; I walked to him again, aud he, at that 


| 


|| moment, seemed as if he was about to use a weapon; he 


4 part in the debates of the Senate from which a wise policy | had his hand in his pocket, and when I walked up to him 


| t pat my hand in my bosom, but 1 drew nothing from it; 
| every one present believed, from his attitude, he was 
armed with deadly weapons. My friend from Virgima 
(Mr. Wise) interposed, the witness was withdrawn, and 
| the committee nna ly p da resolution censuring 
his insuliing behavior. Ae soon asl conid, sir, I made 
an apology, which I felt due to the committee, for having 
been transported by such provocation to lose the mo- 
mentary command of my temper. “The witness, on being 
again brought into the room, apologised for the insult, 
| and was afierwards, as be had been by me b+ fore, treated 
i with p-rfect respect, as due to his position as a witness. 
| t think, sir, this explanation and stateiwnent of the facts i# 
due to the committee andto the House ; the prompt course 
|| adopted by the commitice is alone a sufficient refutation 
of the false statements which have rendered this explana- 
| tion necessary. I knew what was due to a witness, and 
i felt what was due to myself. I do not envy, sir, that 
| wretch his callousness aud insensibility, who, when assailed 
| by a ruffian, would not, without regard to who he is, re- 
sist, if necessary, force by force. Gratefal to the House 
|| for the indulgence which it has accorded to me, I shall no: 
| 7 longer occupy its ime unnecessarily.” 

ir. Peyton, having concluded, then resumed his seat. 








4 


Not Slow —There dwell at a litte village in Geauga Co. 
| Ohio, called Kiriland, a fraternity of believers in the faith 
styled Mormouism, under the away of a certain Joe Smith, 
who we believe was intimately coucerned in the discovery 
of the Goiden Bible or Book of Murmnon. Quite natural- 


cer or director shall forfeit the suin of one thousand dollars || 'Y hey are staunch gloritiers of a‘ specie currency’ and 
for each violation of any of the provisions of this section. _—|{ tts adjuncts, aud violent enemies of Bank imiquities and 


corruptions. Some people might thence imegime that they 

would be averse to sharing the ‘spoils’ of the odious and 

fraudulent system—but such would take a very uarrow 

view of the subject. Our Mormounites were of the modern 

school of humbuggers, and having shouted themselves 

hoarse in execration of Banks, quietly established a snug 

little coneern of their own (without benent of clergy,) and 

christened it—we should sxy Mormonised n—" the KIKI - 

LAND anti BAN Kg association.”” With this they weut 

aliead issuing votes until a few days since, when, finding 

they had $40,000 of their bills out, they pulled ap—regu- 

larly stopped payment. Joe Smith aforesaid offers to pay 

in real estate !—very probably village lots in some unfa- 

thomable swamp, at $500 or $1,000 apiece. We recom- 

meud the ‘ fortunate holders’ to stick to their notes in pre- 
ference : these, if good fur nething, caunot be taxed or as- 

sessed. As to the prophet Smith aforveaid, he may as well 

have the gold plates on which was revealed his Morwou 
Bible coined into eagles fer the redemptivn of his notes, 
lost a Grand Jury, to say nothing of « Lynching Commit: 
leg, should happen to get hold of him. 
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___NEW-YORK. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
« The Father's Fate” (A.L,) is accepted. 
« Farewell” (Terence) will appear, if the writer de not object to our 
ainending the versification 
” will 


“ The Clarion Peal at Ni prebably a =. 
“The Forsaken” ead “ Rose of the Desert” (W.H.C.H.) are gratefully 


welcomed, 
“ A Fragment” (M.B.) is most decidedly dectined. 
” wa you go | with me?” (Western Bard) do. 
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TO OUR PATRONS. 

A rew weeks more, and the last number of our Third Volume— 
(the Second of our Quarto)—will have been given to the public. 
On the 23th of March ing, the first of a New Volume 
of either series will be issued. In anticipation of that epoch—te 
us no unimportant one—we address, as is our custom, a few words 
to our patrons and readers : 

The character of The New-Yorker, whether for good or evil, has 
by this time been fully developed and established. Having at no 
period interposed the plea of minority or inexperience as a bar te 
the unfavorable judgement ef the literary world, nor solicited pat- 
ronage on the strength of prospective improvement and vaunted 
ercelleace yet to be attained, we shall be content with the verdict 
that our journal has maintained the standing and vindicated the 
promise of its earlier nambers. So also of the future. While we 
indulge the bope that a more efficient patronage, by lightening our 
load of pecuniary cares, and enabling us to procure and remunerate 
the services of able contributors at home and abroad, might some- 
what enhance the value and in'erest of our journal, we would not 
encourage the expectation that any radical change will be wrought 
jo its character so long as it shall remain under the control of its 
present Editor. 

Three years— long, though not very many'—have already elapsed 
during which our best energies have been ardently devoted to the 
establishment and conduct of this paper. Its original design was 
that of a comprehensive weekly journal at the lowest possible 
pnee, devoted to the interests and ministering to the intellectual! 
tastes of the intelligent many, but avoiding some prominent defects 
ia the character of the popular weeklies already in existence.— 
Among these, it was believed, the entire absence of elevated poli- 
neal discussion, and almost of political intelligence, was alike 








rears and giving us due notice; but from that moment he has no | 


right to take the paper, and is most clearly responsible for its price 
if he does. 

Equally vain is the excuse of many that they will pey us when- 
ever called upon. An honest man needs no such spur to do an act 
of justice. To send a collector to many of our subscribers would 
cost us more than they owe us; while they can at any time for- 
ward us the money. Aside from the facilities afforded by our 
Agents and the Post-Office, there is scarcely a neighborhood in the 
Union from which one or mere persons will not visit New-York 
within the ensuing three months. We ask those who owe us to 
bear this fact in mind, and to act on the suggestygn. 

We know that some will find fault with appeals of this nature in 
the columns of our paper—but they will not be those who have paid 
usin advance. To ali cavillers, we would sey—Our journal is our 
pride and our hope—it ought further to be, though it is not, our 
livelihood. Its publishers ure young men, who depend solely on 
their exertions for a subsistence. For years they have patiently 
expended the earnings of earlier as weil as present industry aed 
enterprise in its maintenance. it is now old enough to go alone. 
Six thousand dollars have been carefully expended in establishing 
The New-Yorker—a larger suin is at this moment due from its de- 
linquent subscribers, and we ask its payment. If any take offence 
at this request, we are contented to abide their displeasure. 

During the past yeur—indeed, ever since our journal was com- 
menced—there has been a progressive and in the aggregate formi- 
dabie enhancement of the price of all the materials employed in 
sewspaper publication, as well as in the cost of living. Nearly 
every thing but newspapers has increased in price from tes to forty 
percent. This increase bears with excessive severity on the pub- 
lishers of cheap journals. It must be met in some way; and we 
at first resolved to raise the price of our papers throughout. 
wature consideration, we have concluded to leave our advance 
price as hitherto—§3 fer our folio and $3 for our Quarto—but to in- 
crease the price to all who neglect to pay promptly, and abide by it. 
We hereby give notice, therefore, that from the 2th of March 
next, the price of our folio sheet will be $2 in advance, $2 50 within 
the year, and $3 inflexibly if payment be delayed beyond its expi- 
ration. Our Quarto will be $4 ia advance, ¢3 50 within the year, 
$4 after its expiration. Even thus, we shall take no new subscri- 
bers without advance payment ef whose solvency we are nut fully 





extraordinary in its nature and most pernicious in its nees. 
Journals of the amplest dimensions and on all other sutjects indul- 
png in the widest range of selection and freedom of comment, 
were yet unanimously and profoundly silent with regard to those 
great questions of political economy, coustitutional priaciple, or 
wore simply, party antagonism, which are and should be the theme 
of discussion not merely in the halls of legislation, but at the Ex- 
change, in the market-place, the village gathering, and on the deck 
of the steamboat, and which demand the earnest consideration of 
the scholar in his closet, the merchant at his counter, and the farmer 
at his evening Greside, no less than of the professed politician, the 
legislator, the governor, or the judge. Whether this ignoble 3i- 
lence wore induced by a craven fear of giving offence to partisan 
bigotry, or an inability to treat such topics creditably, matters little. 
It was thought that the error which withheld from the multi- 
tude of families ia which but one paper is taken or read informa- 
tion so important to the education of youth and to the nghtful ex- 
ercise of the high prerogatives of an American citizen, was eo bane- 
ful as to justify the addition of another to the multitade of cheap | 
joureals. Blow far we have succeedod in remedying it witho.t ren- 
dering ourselves obnoxious to charges of party bias or persona! \n- 
competency, must be left to the decision of the public. 

The measure of patronage with which our hamble evertions have 
teen rewarded—regarding merely the number of subscribers—bas 
surnewhat exceeded our expectat c ing with less than 





tity supporters, The New-Yorker closed its Gret year with 4,500, | 














ite second with 7,000, and has now at the conclusion of its third, | 


avout 9,000 patrons. The increase has been so steady, so unremit- || 
ted, and so little consequent on solicitations, that we have no appre: | 
hension for the future. So long as our work shall seem to deserve, | 
we dowbt not that it will command, a moderately extensive sub- 
scription list. 


But—while the amount of our patronage has fully jestified our || 


bopes, we have been deeply disappointed in fis efficiency and ade- 
quacy. The reason is simple—it is the delinquency and remissness 
of a large portion of our subscribers. The price of our paper was | 


lop to-day the ceufed 


\ 








d. All payments uptothe close of the Volume will of course 
be received at the old rates. 

In the hope that this expose will prove satisfactory to our real 
friends and supporters, and admouitory to those who have not yet 
become so, we shail procure an entire new and more beautiful type 
for our New Volume, and make every improvement in our power, 
both in its matter and appearance. We make no promises—but we 
trust our next volume will at least excel the present in mechanical 
execution. We ask that such improvement be not made entirely 
at our own Cost, and trust we do not ask in rain. 

“ Select Speeches of Windham and Husk 
Philadelphia, bas just published ie a veble octavo tke“ Select Speech- 
es ef Rt. Hon. William Windham aod Rt. Hen. William Hoskisson, 
with Biographical Sketches: Edited by Robert Walsh.” This work 
properly addresses itself to statesmen and those aspiring to that char- 
ecter. Neither Windham vor Huskisson wes distinguished as un ora- 
| tor, ta the stricter application ofthe term; while each is justly ranked 





with tbat less dazzling but not less weoful class of public speakers | 
who, bringing to the dissussion of important parliamentary topics « | 
\P 


foand vatural capaci bined with an en! dexperienes, and 
developing the results of patiestly pr dr h and refiecti 
are content to instruet aud enlighten where others may less profitably 
delight aad captivate the auditory.—The speeches of Mr. Windham 
illustrate the history of British policy from 1785 to 1810—e quarter of 
a ceotury more eventfal than any whieh preceded or has followed it. 
| Attached te diferent parties—to-dey in the Cabinet, to-morrow in the 
‘ate, to-morrow the aptagonist of Pitt | 
or Fox—Mr. Windbam maintained au independence of character and | 
& cousistency in support of certain great privciples which d 
eur admiration. These priveiples were mainly liberal and just; and 
his death was universally regarded as @ natioual calamity. 

Mr. Huskisson's political career commenced ten years later, and was 
only terminated by his melancholy death in 1530. His fame rests on 
his efforts iv adjusting and promoting the interests of commerce, trade 
|) and menufactures, and his profound acquaintance with the bearing of 

















nginally fixed at the lowest possible point, trusting to the honor | || those interests on each other and on the general welfare. We deem 
and sense of justice of our patrons to render it sufficient by a | ie specches a more profitable study for ao American then those of 
yrompt and general compliance with its conditions. Te the thou- || y Windham. 
sands who for themselves have vindicated our confidence in their || ‘Pye publisher has done bis whole duty by this book, which be ex- 


integrity and generosity, we return our heartfelt thanks. Their 
sticiwut aid has enabled us to overcome a thousand difficulties, 
both foreseen and unexpected, and will ever be gratefully remem- 
Hut for the re ing tt Ja, who, whether from negh- 
grvco of dishonesty, have suffered themselves to fall in our debt 
for nine, twelve, twenty, and even thirty months’ subscription, we 
have no acknowledgements, nor do we expect to have until we can 
acknowledge the receipt of the moncy so hardly earned and so 
justly due us. To each individual thus indebted te us, we say now, 
as we have said before—We need our pay—we must have it, and 


bered 





. 4f you have any pretensions to honesty, you will no longer neglect 
) %¢ forward it. lypchmmde> <eogenep yeep andhontere 


; and if any continue to take our 
Paper, and intend to demand under the pretext that he 
has ordered it discont tite Nhs expired, or“@ny such 
frivolous pretext, we tell him now that we shalt make an @xampjp 
Of his dishonesty. Any subscriber may discontinue by paying ar- 


according to our publi: 


| 
| 





tends to 616 full aud fair pages. We should have praised the Editor's 


part likewise; but he has actually emitted in bis biography of Hus- 


| kisson to give the year of that statesman’s death. Such « blunder al- 
most neutralizes ell that be bes done. 


“The Knickerbocker.”—Th "—The February No. of this work ioe decided 


mMprovement on its immediate predeeessor. The original papers are 
nomerous, varied, and geaerally interesting. We exeept from this 


|| deseription ‘Queen Mary's Christening,’ a string of verees by Dr. 


Southey, the Britssh Laureate, which would be very dull if it were de- 
cent. We respectfully suggest that we have a superabuadance of 
stupidity in our National literature, without increasing the quantity 
by importation. There are no pepers of overshadowing ability and 
leticity, but the whole forms a most agreeable melange of light litera- 
ture, such as is seldom presented elsewhere than in the numbers of The 
Kaekerbecker. Its general appearance proclaims the industry and 
tact with which it is edited. 
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“ The Religious Magazine and Family Miscellany.”—This excellent 

monthly publication, which bas hitherto been issued under the edito- 

rial charge of Messrs. Abbotts, will b feer be d d by Prof. 

E.A.Anarews, ov the same priuciples as hitherto—eiming at the diffu- 

siou aud increase of picty on the broad basis of Christiavity, and care- 

fully avoiding every appearance of bigotry or sectarian prejudice. It 

is beautifully privted in Nos. of 48 pages each, at $2 per annum — 
(W.H.8.Jordan, Boston.) 


“ Mitchells Traveller's Guide through the United States.”—As the 
traveiling seasou will soon commence, we may as well direct the atten- 
tion of tourists and emigrants to this mest and convenient manual. It 
| Comprises an excellent map of the Union, with a list of Canzl, Steam- 
boat, Stage and Railroad Routes, a list of towns, villages, &c. proper- 
ly located. These aie now arrranged in pages, much more neatly than 
in the larger edition. (C. Shepard, 199 Broadway.) 











"—Edward C. Biddle, | 


“ The Egiontine."—A ueat littie quarto weekly (we heartily detest 
; that bungling term‘ hebdomadal’) has recently been issued from the 
| Press of Dill & Nichols, Boston, under the Editorial charge of William 
Comstock, a young man of decided talent and humor. {i is clever and 
amusing, and ought to take, but we are not sanguive. Mr. C. should 
be a little wore of « utilitarian, and establish an oyster-stand, » grog- 
shop, or something that appeals to the prevailing tastes of te com- 
munity. 





New Music.—Atwili, 201 Broadway, has just published ‘ The Sailar’s 
Bride,’ by R.B. Taylor ; ‘ My Boanie, Bounie Dearie’—words by Burks, 
masic by Wiw.Clifion; aad five ‘ New-York Quadritles’—comprising 
‘Ah, do not forget, love,’ ‘ Broadway Sights,’ ‘On yonder rock reclie- 
ing,’ ‘ Light may the Boat row,’ and‘ Duke of Reichstadt’s Waltz.’ 


*,* The name of Mr. J. Bennet was inserted as a delinquent sub- 
scriber. He has since called and expressed his regret that through 
hia negligence we should have Leen forced to adopt such measures. 
He has liquidated our demand. 


The Pilots.—We have a ruwor from Albany that no real, 
efficient refurm of our Pilot System will be made this 
winter, and that the existing monopoly will be continued 
in full force and effect. A dozen or two new Pilots may 
be manufactured, and perhaps a law passed declaring that 
ships shall not run ashore on Rockaway beach in future. 
Now, our Legislature should distinctly understand that 
something more than this is absolutely demanded by the 
popular voice, and that it is quite too late now to resist or 
trifle with it. We believe no legislation on the subjeet 
will be satisfactery which dees not embody the principle 
that every person who fully establishes his possession of 
the requisite qualifications shall be empowered to act as a 
Pilot. Thus believing, we do not admit the propriety of 
waiting till the present pilots shall have made their for- 
tunes. 











Banks in Ohio.—The Legislature of Ohio seem on the 
point of giving a mew form to the Banking System of that 
State. A mammoth institution, entitled the Bank of Ohio, 
is to be created, with a capital of Five Millions—one mil- 
lion to be subscribed by the State from her portion of the 








Surplus Revenue; one million directly by individuals, and 
the remaining three millions to be composed of the capi- 
tals of certain local Banke whose ehartors have expired, 
and which are thus revived as branches of the central in- 
stitution at Columbus, and also of the capitals of sundry 
new bauke or branches which are now created. These 





|| 000 


new Banks are those of Scioto Valley, capital $500,000 ; 
|| Akron, $400,000; Maumee, $300,000; Lebanon, $200,- 

000; and seven of $100,000. The incipient votes show a 
large majority in the House in favor of the bill. 

We have no particular affection for ‘ monsters ;’ but if 
this new bank be not restricted in its issues to notes of 
$1,000 or 20, and will manage to keep its bills within 2 
per cent. of par in thie city (we now pay 5 and 6 per cent. 
discount on most of our remittances from Ohio)—we shall 
endeavor to treat it with becoming civility. 


Anthracite Coal, it is stated in the North River Times, 
has heen discovered in the towaship of Haverstraw, Rock- 





land Co. forty miles from this city. We pray that it may 
prove at once excellent, abundant, and easily obtainable. 
It has one very essential quality of Anthracite, at all 
events: it will burn. ‘The Editor of the Times says that 
manganese, copper and coal mives, to say nothing of 
marble quarries, will be wrought in that town the current 
year. 


* What's in @ Name ?’—Musqueto Cove and Cow Har- 
bor, L. I. have changed their names to Glen Cove and 
Centreport. Cow Neck is about to follow the fashion.— 
Right, gentlemen; you may bring along your village lots 








and lithographs. 
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FROM EUROPE. '|cise the most precious right conferred upon me by the 
The packet-ship England from Liverpool arrived at this Charter, without weakening any of the guarantees of o» 


. der, or any of the principles of our legislation. 
port on Wednesday, with London papers to the 2d ult. Sndependonshy Of the laws which have been ulready 
and Liverpool to the 4th—ten days later. presented to you, and which will again be submitted to 


Her intelligence is of considerable and varied interest. | 7 deliberations, you will have to occupy he germ 
The most gratifying particular is the decided improvement | With several bills, some of which concern my fanuly, 
of the London Money Market, evinced by a rise in stocks may being intended to bring our legislation to perfec- 


and cotton. Grain is rising in all the European ports, ow- Our finances are in the most satisfactory smte. The 
ing to the large shipments for this country. public revenue will exceed the ordinary expenses of the 











tends that the Administration the Government-are 
not solidly established ; that the le are very misera- 
ble ; and that they look for relief irom the return of King 
Otho. The Sauveur says that the King has received, on 
account, a million of francs from the third series of the loan. 
Three brothers, of the name of Condrojani, had been sen- 
tenced to deeth, and were to be executed at Naupha. 

Russia.—The E:mperor of Russia is at open war with 
his brother the Grand Duke Michael. The wife of the 
latter, who was preparing to join her husband in Germa- 
ny, has been ordered not to quit the empire. Nicholas is 





From Frauce, we Lave the account of another attempt State. Measures conformable to the wish manifested du- 


to assassinate the Citizen King—desperate and unsuccess- | TNE the last sesgon will be proposed to you as suon as the | 


1 | will it my Gov- | 
ful as usual. A pistol was fired at the King through the ee Fate ee | 


window of his carriage as he was leaving the Tuilleries, | . ‘The commercial embarrassments which have been felt 
with his two eldest sons, to attend the opening of the Le- ia other countries have exercised but a feeble influence 
gislative Chambers. The assassin was close to the car-| 08 Our internal prosperity. We have to deplore, in some 


4 . : sat ‘ localities, sufferings which we are endeavoring to assuage 
riage, but his ball shivered the glass without wounding {jaye reason to cee that they will be but momentary, 


either of the Royal personages. ‘The culprit was instant- and that an increase of wealth will every where eusure 
ly apprehended, and proved tu be a young man of the the welfare of the population 
middle class named M. Meunier. He will doubtless suffer ‘To arrive more expeditiously at this Lappy result, and 


' , ee to endow France with the advautages promised to her by 
the penalty of his audacious crime. Louis Philip, who has, progress of the sciences and _ renal prosperity, 


become accustomed to such affairs, manifested the greatest | have given orders that an important mass of public works 
coolness throughout, and proceeded on his way to the to be undertaken shall be submitted fur your deliberation 
Chambers as though nothing had happened. He was Already the sums which you have voted for the improve- 


, meuts of the roads in the west have changed the aspect 
oe warmly — and delivered from the throne the 0-445 country, and destroyed the germ of civil di , 
following speech : 


| Iu the course of this session the roads remaining to be 
Gentlemen of the Chamber of Peers and of the Chamber of Deputies, | formed, the navigation of rivers, the establishment of ca- 
France reaps the fruit of her courage and her wisdom. 


Snes Oe , 1. nals, ports and rail-roads, will be the objects of important 
Her institutions are becoming strengthened, her prosperi-_ rent + st as well as those emia and peblie in- 
ty is increasing, and, im assembling you this day. I have’ siitutions which attest and still further augment the great- 
but to congratulate myseif and you on the success of our) ness of France. 
efforts for the happiness of our country. ‘ | Let us continue, Gentlemen, in the same course: it is 

I receive from all foreign powers the most pacific assu-| thus that we shall succeed in founding, upon & solid basis, 
rances. The peace of the world appears for a long time the happiness of our country. Sustained by your loyal 
secure fromevery attack. —_ ar support I have been enabled wo preserve France from new 

_ Our diplomatic relations with the United States of Ame-  seyyiutions and to save our institutions, confided to me as 
rica have been resumed. The treaty of the 4th of July, asacreddeposite. Let us give increased union to our ef- 
1831, is in execution, and I have reason to expect that foris, and we shall from day to day witness the extent and 
en, will farther trouble the excellent harmony which the consvlidation of order, confidence and prosperity: we 
has so long and so happily subsisted between the two na- shail obtain all the benefit which a free country, dwelling 
Gene. in peace, has a right to expect under the wgis of a natiou- 


A momentary difference had arisen between France al government.” 
and Switzerland. Satisfactory explanations have been’ .- = 
given to us, and that intimate friendship by which the | 2 aa Sa elnprrpie that the present a” 
two countries have been united fer so many ceuturies is, | outs Philip id their power by a very precarious ee 
at this inoment, re-established. ‘ ‘ ‘ure, and that, though triumphant in the election of Vice 
— Fenian is ee by — oy Oe Presidents of the Chamber of Depaties, their selection of 
rious events have shaken institutions of Madrid un : me 
Lisbon, and Spain has been incessantly desolated by civil candidatesof unknown or doubtful politics clearly demon- 


more than ever favorably disposed towards the old nation- 
al Russian party. All the Gezmans are in disgrace at the 
Court of St. Petersburgh. A German Baron, who had 
demanded leave of absence, received it in these words :-— 
* Go to the devil! When shall I get rid of these German 
vermin?” 





TEXAS. 
New Onceans, Jan. Bh, 1677. 

I received a letter yesterday, dated ‘l'ampico, Jan. bth, 
1837, which states that the news of Santa Ana's release is 
far from being pleasant intelligence to Mexico, and there 
is not any convention with the Government of the United 
States that he may en‘er into, on his part, that will be ful- 
filled. Here we have 2300 men in good condition, des- 
tined no where now, | suppose. Santa Ana's release 
will perhaps put the whole country in # bloody revolution. 
The Mexican Navy seems to be laying at Vera Cruz, as 
none of them have made their appearance yet. Busi- 
ness pretty fair, considering all things, and $700,000 ex. 
pected in a few days from the interior, 2 or 300,000 of 
which will be sent to New Orleans. 

By the arrival of the schooner Carolina, from Brazoria, 
Texus, I received two letters, one from the Texian Camp 
and one from Columbia, daied Jan. 10th. Great excite- 
ment produced by the news of last week, that the Mexi- 
cans were about eo | anvther invasion of their coun- 
try, but it has generally subsided, and it is now doubted 
whether they will ever come ; but the writer states that if 
they do show themselves this side of the Rio Grande this 
spring, we shall be prepared to meet them on the Guada- 
loupe or at the Navudad. General Felix Houston is com- 
manding in the field. Generai Samuel Houston has been 
down and reviewed the troops, about 1600, and has sta- 
tioned them at different places, which, with the citizens, 
can be augmented to 5000, and with such a force we can 
repel any attack the enemy might make upon us. By an 
order from the Texian Government, all vessels coming 
into Texian ports, the Captains are obliged to go ashore 
and report themselves, vessels and cargo ; and all persons 
(Texians) leaving the country, are obli to furnish 
themselves with passports. I have received the Texas 
Telegraph of the 3d inst. It contains nothing of impor- 





war. Stillclosely united with the King o! Great Britain,  *7ates their weakness. 
I continue to cause the treaty of the Quadruple Alliance | 
to be executed with religious fidelity, and in conformity to 
the spirit in which it has been dictated. 


of the throne of Isabella Il, and { trust that the constitu-| baffled the most strenuous efforts of its Carlist besiegers by | 
tional monarchy will —— over he re with which 
it iw th ed. But land for havi . : ; 
: ae Senay dhand he bb —s an ibe pauline a) Aleix, whois strongly suspected of treachery to the Queen 
not be appreciated, and from the incalculable consequen- | and Constitution, has refused to surrender his command 
ces, of any armed intervention in the internal affairs of the of the Army of Operations, thongh officially required to | 
Peninsula. vay ~- owe ow we of 4 children for do so. He continues to follow the Carlist chief Gomez, 
her hy of ene ies ; s oa — re — a | bet in so aimless and inefficiewt @ manner as to strengthen 
fence, it is only ander our own glorious colors that the | the suspicions against him, It is positively stated that a 
soldiers of France march to batile. Portuguese contingent has just formed a junction with the | 

We have omen ainful losses in Africa. They | Queen's troops under Espartero. 
have deeply afflicted my heart. My second son has shar- | 
ed the sufferings and dangers of our brave soldiers, as his | Accounts from Bayonne up to the 25th Dec. state that 
brether had done before him. If success has not attended | an engagement took place between the Carlist forces and 
the efforts of our soldiers, at least their valour, their per- | the Queen’s troops in front of Bilboa on the 23d, and that 


severance, and their admirable sesignation, have wor hily ¢- > : F 
sustained the hunour of our banner. You will feel dis- | Gen. Espartero had failed in am atiompt to force the Car-| 


posed, with me, to insure to our arms in Afriea the pre- | list lines. The action, it was expected, would be renewed | 





pouderance which ought to belong w them, and w our | on the 24th, if the extreme severity of the weather did not | read 


ious complete security. u ti ion of mili rations. 
An attempt has threatened my life. Providence has werd > oats ter = 


averted the blow directed againat me. ‘The testimonies | BRitisu Irexs.—There was a great snow-storm through 
of affection with which France has surrounded me are the out the kingdom, commencing on the 24th December and | 
most precious reward for my labours and my devotion. | continuing several days. The roads were rendered im. | 


(Loud and repeated acclamations of “ Vive le Roi!” ' ‘ : : 
- poms. gor insurrection, equally acnecless and cri: passable and the mails obstructed. Business was tempo- 


minal, for a few hed a great city, whose "ily brought to a stand. But for this, our London dates 
repose, however, was not disturbed by the event. It has would h.ve been one day later. There wasa fire in Edin- 
awe oe to care the fidelity ef our brave army, and) burgh on the last ‘Tuesday in December which destroyea 
the -§ spirit of tue population. (Renewed acclama- | chy dwellings; also smaller one in Liverpool on the 
The impotence of so many guilty efforts begins at length’ 20th. 
to weary the passions and to discourage theit audacity.' Gnrxxce.—A few numbers of the Sawveur, published at 
‘Time has already calmed many animosicies. and daits | Athens, have been received up to the 27th November. 
softens the duties which circumstances have imposed on | On the 14th of that mouth there was a violent storm at 
my Government. | Athens, accompanied by torrents of rain—such rain and 
[ have been enabled to follow the desire of my heart in | such wind as the oldest inhabitants did not remember. 





Spaix.—From this wretched country we have little more | 
than a confused narrative of marches and countermarches: 
l entertain the most sincere desire for the consolidation ! without resultsand seemingly without object. Bilboa has 


| an extraordinary display of energy and resolution. Gen. 


| 
‘tance. 
GENERAL ORDERS. 
_ War Derantent, Corumpia, December 3ist, 1836. 
From inforwation receiwwed at this Department from 
Brig. Gen. Felix Houston, and alec the two McNealys 
and Brown, prisoners lately escaped from Matamoras, it 
is beyond a doubt that our blood-thirsty enemies are ma- 
king formidable preparations again to attack us, aud it is 
coutidently hoped that every good citizen of this Republic 
will be ready at a moment's warning to repair to the 


|| Standard of his Country. It is expected that every able- 


bodied man will provide himself with a good gun and 
horse, ammunition and ten days’ provisions always on 
hand, so as to be able to march at a moment's warning 
The Chief Justices of the different counties are requested 
tw take immediate measures to organize the Militia within 


|| their respective jurisdictions, according to an act entittled 


An act organizing the Militia,’ Wa. Fisner, 
By order of the President: Secretary of Wer. 
I have just received the Texas Telegraph of Jan. Oth. 

which states that they are pleased with the signs of the 

times in preparing for another invasion. No bustle, no 

_ prevails—but # manifestation so far as we have 

ard, on the part of our citizens, to be prepared and 


y- 

It is proposed the heads of the Departments of Texas, 
Government should remove to Goree's retreat upwards of 
90 miles above Columbia. 

Appointment by the President.—Gen. T. J. Rusk, Sec- 
retary of State, to fill the vacancy occaisoned by the death 
of Gen. 8. T. Austin. 








Black Hawk has not been drowned. He only got drunk 
and lost his hat in a mud-pvol. Notable people are as hard 
to kill this year as Louis Philip. Gen. Jackson positively 
refuses to furnish the W ashingtun letter-writers with a rare 
chance for an obituary; Senator Poindexter is recover- 
ing; Mrs. Ewing ditto—though we buried them both « 
month since. ‘Time may as well grind his scythe. 


St. Martin's dey, the 16th of orentes, was celebrated 








pardoning men struck by thearm of the law. Lhave been | Thus, the extraordinary peer eeseteen gare 
occupied ouly with those who have acknowledged its em- | ed over a great extent of the hatitebleearth. Greece was 
pire. Itis I bave thought myself at liberty to exer- || tranquil, as the opposition journalist admits; but he con- 


with great and . Jesuits, in token of 
— i Hletven aad oe A a) seventy 
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Fron | Bornos Aynss. 1.—Papere. to the 29th November 
contain very little worth translation, ‘The most impor- 
| tant of their conténts is a very long, full and official ac- 
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| count of the difficulties between Pern and Chili, with al! 





un pagrame. 7 PROVISIONS, DLS CTS. DLS. CTS. | the official correspondence, and documenis. 

Ptdeccececeeeee MOscons? 95.@,7 50.l] f..Mess....... # bri....13 00.@15.00. | Among the documents is a remonstrance by the British 
RYO...c00c-cceceree-O.e.-.8 5.8.8 5.) --Prime.....++-.d0.....8 W.@ .8 75. |) consul-general in Peau, addreased to the commander ol 
— Week. <=. -de. + . 2 oe 00.|| Do. .Cargo......... ay | ap Fe 00. | he Chiltan squadron on the Peruvian coast, complaining 

1, Se eo) EBs rime... -de...-a8 go 19 oo, | the interruptions and alaruns gccasioued to British Cour 
5 ~ed M. .-P esk..... ; 3.2 é -¥ oe oomceuall do....15 3.@.. ... | The 

Mo... buneh.,. box... .. W.@.1 0.) , West...... : sees 144@..15.'| The Argentine Republic seems to enjoy great tronquil- 

~ peed blowin... de woece « sitet col es —- do...... je 2-: &- | lity, and if we may judge fromm the papers, the pepularity 

Do.....8myraa. » B.o.... 3.9.. .4. Do. Shipping ie lo) sie... 16, Of De Rosas, the govérnor-general, or rather dictator, re- 

hawal Sultana.....d0-.++-- -Gh@.. .-.), Do. “Philadelphia. eeeeee ee-@.. ... mains undiminished. The civil wars in the Banda Ori- 

DOK. ---++ +e: a re tee | Cheese... Amer. .. . is . we. ental had been brought to a successful issue, and the in- 


s. | surgents were utterly dispersed. 


7 8) nr 
5. | ‘The following notice hag been published by the Cashier 
: rd of the Franklin Bank of Colombus, descriptive of the 
| counterfeits on that bank : 
“ Counterfeits of the Five Dollar Notes of the Franklin 
. 44. | Bank of Colambus, payable ‘at the Banking Hon-e,’ have 
-- 4. been put in circulauon. They are of the fener A., and 
. made payable to T. P. Handy, N. Noble, F. Jones, H. P. 
| Espy, and others. ‘The bank has mever issued any paya- 
ble ty T. P. Handy or N. Noble. The counterfeit which 


ee 


@aeaa eas 


be aap } 






ese: 888 & uaa 
OS899900 © | 
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Liverpool ground 


no os ne hus been presented is dated Oct. 8. 15234, No. 2300 — 
ail) GB occce There are also other dates. No genuine Notes of this 
P late have been issued of the date just mentioned, nor 
ae. ave any been nuwbered above 1100 since the year 1328. 
5.@ The counterfeits are shorter and narrower than the genu- 
*2.2.. ine bills. The engraving, on close examination. is found 


| 0 be coarse, particularly the vignette, which is inferior in 











43. 
41. | 
95. | 
- 
° 64 || 
o ae F 
13. 
-- 114@.. 12. ‘execatien to the heads of Washington and Franklin on 
ae ** jo, | the margins. The eyes of the Washington head are badly 
2.@.. 25, || imitated. The signature of the Cashier is very defective. 
1 25.@.1 35. \ Im the genuive notes there is a very slight mark, which is 
: ‘ae. “Bt | wanting in the counterfeits. Just over the word ‘'T HE,’ 
HORN wee “commencing ‘THE President. Directors, cod Co ,” is a 
Ox 45.@.1 60. {small hair stroke, intended te be part of the leiter ‘ P.’ 
INDIGO 20.@.1 2. || which follows. The want of this, although it is very 
—— w.@.1 2. | sight, is sufficient to detect the counterfeits. 
anilla.. . 1 &.@.1 DB. 
Crreceas. £5. @.. 9. | he words ‘ Banking House’ are not inserted in any 
G 46.@.. 48. \other note issued by the Bank a the Five Dales 
—_ os =. | ‘note of the plate thus counterfeited 
Ae ete te 05.@.1 08. | J. M. |. Eser, Cashier.” 
O.. anaavssttaseeen 42.@.. 43. Missouns.—The bil for incot porating the Union Bank 
‘LEATHER 46.@.. 48 | of Missouri, with a capital of five millions, has passed the 
_ = 12.@.. 124 | House of Representatives of that State, by a vote of 45 to 
~~ Pr a 6.4@.. .7. | 22—more than two to one. In the Senate, the bill from 
LUMBER i . .6.@.. .7. the House, in relation to the bank agencies, has been 
».N. R.....y M ~s et = = oy ym neon see ,~ eeeeee . ast amended by striking out the discrimination in favor of the 
oa we a seein : 1s. - 19. |SUGARS, eo taialatt 2 . | Gomera een agency, _e shape it is su pposed 
Plank, Geo..do..P Mf....25 00.@35 00. | British Isles....... W Ba cesces 9.@.. 10, | the bill has finally passed. its provisions, all Bank 
Scantling....do...... do....15 00.@16 00. St. Croix............ do..-.05 - 9.@.. 18. | agencies will cease im that State on and after the 15th Feb- 
Do....Geo. es  Y ---20 00.425 0. New-Orieans.......-.- do -5.@.. .7 ruary. (Gazette. — 
Timber, Oak...P eq. M...... 20.@.. 25. Havana.white....... do...... Im@.. 12 fs a inc s 
Do... ‘Yellow Pines de ewes . Lay = gg ae = eceees e-- a | P — ~ « . 
Sh Cyp...9 MMf..... ° » | ...-Mascovado.. .do. -6.@.. .8. 
smiagion € “a: My ~M....57 00.@57 00.| Porto Rico.........- do...... -64@.. .9. || On Sunday last, by rasee ATIC Walter, Mr. Joha G. Palmer to 
Do. .....do....hhd.do....45 00.@47 00.|| Brazil.white........ ee 10.@.. 10} || Muss Eu 
Do. ..-5 -de....bet do. 38 00.935 00. Do... brown.......- Od.ce+0 8@.. 9. |} Coes Cp eey Theodore A. Reynolds to Miss 
R.O,. thd.t0....33 00.@35 00.| Manilla. brown....... raed eo | Elae Bushoell 
Heading. 8 eee ene 5 Cele 9 ere cena ~ evece _? ° = Ona Tuesday, by the same. Mr. Williem H. Wright to Miss Maria 
o eiBoecsccee --. 30 Ww, OO.))  Lavahe. . 020020000 s+ ce -Os eee. -@.. . || Betkeap. 
wOLnesEs - — \sEEDS, vs | jal Bea , by the same, Mr. Philip N. Markly of L. 1. to Miss 
i oe gal...... 35.@.. 37.) Clower......+-.. bush....11 00.@11 ucinda F.. Peusiagton. 
ety eg meth cence #0. °: 2. De... peneceneoes ¥. WBccecee oot e ose i -— Sunday, by Rev. Joha Power, Mr. Charles Keat to Miss Ellen C. 
cc cecM@ccccce .@.. 37.' Timothy......9 7 bush....15 3. aie : . itzgerald. 
-| Trisited, Cebe —— y ~o ee 3. @.. 3%. —~ cocess ae eccces =." nt | i AW. Tuesday, by Rev. Mr. M’Lean, Mr. Chas. E. Smith to Miss Mary 
«|| New-tirieans......... evece -. #0 Amercan.. .....+++++-€0...... -8@.. ertos 
, INAVAL STORES, ~ = TALLOW. 4 : i! Oa W ‘edvesday, the Mayer, Mr. Samuel 0. Haviland, of Wesi- 
BPs cocccececcocel Uitecces .@.. ... Foreign. ....+-.--- y B...... .! @.. il. | || chester Ca. to Miss Avu Rashtos. 
Ti ccakencsccesent oo 2 a ax: coil American.......-.++- Pp ccese 11.@.. 11} |) On thesameday, by Rev, Bishop Ouderdonk, Hon. Thomas J. Mar- 
| Reamin........csecess ,~ ecous 1 &7)@.. ... TEAS, | __ || Vin of Saratoge Spri to Mre. Harriet Fraser of this city. 
Turp. Wil'n. .soft. ...do..... 4W.@.. ... Imperial. .....++.. oe 73- | At Erie, Pa. Jan. 31, by Rev. Mr. Whallea, Mr. Charies C. Seymour 
Deo... .N. Caro...... = 3 .@.. Gunpowder. ........- . BO. | to Miss Sarah Maria Guylee—all of that place. 
Do... .Spirits....P gal...... .@.. | fmmogpooos cotboves + is. | ————————— eee —— _— = 
' yeon Skin........+.- . @, 
rence.....20@ask bx.....5 00.@.5 50.) Hysom..........000+ a. | MY BONNIE HIGHLAND Rose. 
French. ...12 bottle bek..... 3 Tie@.3 .) young Hyson......-- > (Words to Music on the following page.) 
Pale. Lineman’ a ee * “oj teen 2 mes . My cares, like Winter's withered leaf 
Linseed, Amer. . P gal...... 87.@.. 9. Richmond & Pet'g....do -- 6. Yad fallen from Joy’s blossom, 
Do. ...Dutch......+ do... 1 63.@.1 05.) North-Carolina...... a - 6. | Aud much I wondered then that grief 
Do. ... English. ..... Me. ..0 1 @3.@.1 05.) Kentucky.......-..- ° > i Could ever chill my bosom. 
Whale ......--56655- do... 42.@.. 45.) Ohio... ...-eeeeeeee - 6.) Around me-every thing was gay ; 
| Sperm, Summer... ... do...... 78.@.. 9. | Cuba..... ccccecesecs do ° os \} And from her | 
‘Do: fheat a~ i : No.3 00.038 00. | Manot'd < eee 16. \ Fair Nature hailed the. er dav 
j hore..........do....18 00.822 00.|| Da.....Ne2...... > With smiles We thine, sweet Rose. 
losNABURGS, - . S. My bonnie Hi 
| First quality...... ¥ yd...... 9@.. .8.| Ladies’ Twist........ es * y bonnie we hy Rose, 
MAHOGANY, ; WHALEBONE, Pair! Nature hailed the happ y day 
yoenees +; 93; Hie pe With smiles like thine erect 
* \ 4 a. || When truth has made the heart its shrine 
Ben Lond, Pon? ewt. ....8 00. ° 8, . = Whatever change may coine, 
TY ae Oe waeee cee Bee woe . thi 
Ragegrd oil....doc cid @0.@id 00. 35. a. 
Do. At ido». -.dasa ++. — = coal do. 1. M4. For me "twill be the dearest pride 
ewt.....8 00.@.9 00.) For’a.Span-hat.... 18. My Bea meant over know ' 
.Baxony........ -H That Fertune bride 
wees. tom.....3 0.@.. ... HH ott Gare nie Bese, 
vasess@? dom.,...0 50,@.2 75. - 16. May bonnie me gion Roe 
bcd sein Fel e. Do. .Buenos Ayres. .do 8.@.. w.| Thai F wre oo fair 
box -dos.....2 90.@.0 50. . As thee 1} »my bonnie Rose. 
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